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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of political legitimacy has always existed 
in Islamic history, from the time of the prophet Muhammad 
himself until today. Michael Hudson, in his excellent study 
of contemporary politics in the Arab world, subtitles his 
work: Arab Politics: The Search for Legitimacy (New Haven, 
1977). This study will deal with the question of political 
legitimacy and one way by which it was sought in medieval 
Islam. 

This work is also a study of jihad, just or holy war, as 
one way of seeking and maintaining political legitimacy in 
medieval Islamic politics. This is not a study of jihad as 
a general or continuous phenomenon in Islamic history, but 
as a case specific to one brief period of one small area of 
that history. 

Finally, this work is a study of Sicily, of Arabo/ 
Islamic Sicily, from 217/827 to 445/1053, being that one 
area whose brief history began, endured, and ended with the 
use of jihad as a means of seeking political legitimacy. 

The subjects of political legitimacy, of jihad, and of 


Muslim Sicily have all been dealt with in different fashions 
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in a variety of works. This study brings all three subjects 
together with the hope that it illustrates the problem of 
political legitimacy in Islamic history, widens the 
knowledge of Muslim Sicily, and increases the understanding 
of jihad by way of narrowing its focus on Sicily. 

Islam recognizes two kinds of jihad, spiritual (greater) 
jihad and physical (lesser) jihad, i.e. striving with the 
soul and striving with the body. Where the one ends and the 
other begins has led to some confusion over the exact nature 
and role of jihad in Islamic history. Jihad was not a 
constant in Islam, neither in Islamic political thinking nor 
in actual political or historical events. It varied from 
one point of view to another, from one time to another, from 
one place to another, from one leader to another. This can 
best be seen in the evolution of the treatment of jihad in 
Islamic scholarship. From the Quranic injunctions and the 
words and deeds of the prophet (hadith), to the early Muslim 
jurists, to the political essayists of the fourth and fifth 
Islamic centuries, the treatment of jihad follows a course 
from spiritual and moral guidance, to complex rules and 
regulations on conduct in battle, the distribution of booty, 
the treatment of prisoners, and, most interestingly, the 
role of the ruler as initiator and executer of holy war. 

Somewhere between the spiritual and the physical, 
between the concept and the reality, lies the jihad of 


Muslim Sicily, a jihad that was both pursued by an ardent 
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faith and conceived, nurtured and eventually destroyed by 
political motivations. Therefore, this study of jihad is 
one totally set in a political context. The religicus, 
social and economic contexts, all crucial to the overall 
understanding of jihad, will be dealt with only to the 
extent that they shed light on the central thesis, that is, 
that jihad and politics in Muslim Sicily were intertwined 
and interdependent, and that jihad and legitimate political 
power could not ~-and did not-~ succeed without the other. 

The religious aspect of jihad is perhaps the most 
sensitive. There is still a great deal of debate as to 
which jihad, spiritual or physical, was and is the real 
jihad intended by God through Quranic revelations and the 
later corpus of hadith. Yet since Islam is a theocracy 
which does not recognize the separation of church and state, 
the distinction between religious (spiritual) aspects and 
political (physical) aspects becomes vague, but not totally 
undistinguishable. 

The social aspects of jihad will be dealt with insofar 
as they help to define the composition of Muslim Sicilian 
society, from the old guard Arab military elite to the 
subjugated Christian populations. 

The economic aspects of jihad, more complex and 
deserving of a separate study, will be considered when 


necessary. Jihad, in addition to being a religious and 
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moral obligation, a political necessity, and a way of life, 
was also a business, most often a highly lucrative 

business. In addition to keeping men employed, it reaped 
tremendous financial gain in legally permissible booty, one 
fifth of which was set apart for the ruler to be used in the 
interests of the community, and the remaining four fifths 
divided among the holy warriors. The importance of 
generosity to a successful rule and its dependence upon 
jihad will be discussed in Chapter IV. 

By focussing on the political aspects of the Muslim 
Sicilian jihad and following its history, we come further 
away from the concept and closer tc the reality, which is 
that jihad in Sicily, from its conception in North Africa to 
its demise at the onslaught of the Norman invasion two 
centuries later, came to be less a spiritual jihad and more 
a physical one, and that its strongest implications and its 
highest expression were to be found less on the battlefield 
with the Christian enemy, than in the intricacies and 
intrigues of Muslim politics. 

Michele Amari (1806-1889), in his monumental study of 
Muslim Sicily, Storia dei Musulmani in Sicilia, defines the 
Arab invasion and occupation of Sicily as being of two kinds: 

"The first is the war, at first one of 
harassment and then of conquest, which 
started out from the ports of Syria, Egypt 
and then North Africa, and which resulted in 


the settling of Muslim colonies in Sicily, 
seeking to capture the mainland from the 
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Straits of Messina to the Tiber, and all 
along the Adriatic coast, leaving behind at 
the same time horrible damage and an element 
of civilization. The second is the war of 
minor incursions by the Arabs of North 
Africa and Spain, which afflicted Sardinia, 
Corsica and the Riviera, from the mouth of 
the Tiber to the Coastal Alps, with 
disparate calamities and with no 
compensation." 

(Storia dei Musulmani in Sicilia (Catania, 
1935, V. I, pp. 29-30). 

These statements are accurate, particularly in the 
overall context of Muslim Christian relations in our 
period. However, they do not capture the essence of jihad, 
either as an Islamic ideal or as an Islamic political 
phenomenon. It is at this point where this work parts 
company with Amari. There is no doubt that Amari was fully 
aware of the institution of jihad and its motivating force 
in the Muslim invasion of Sicily. Moreover, Amari has 
frequently made note, from a careful reading of the sources, 
that a launching of jihad was often done under pressing 
political circumstances. 

In the first two volumes of Storia (SMS), which treat 
the subject of Muslim Sicily in all its aspects during Arab 
rule, Amari divides his material into four books (libri), 
forty-eight chapters (capitoli) and nearly seven hundred 
subtitles, none of which mentions the word 'jihad'. 
Observing strict chronological order, with the exception of 
social, economic and cultural information which he presents 


at the end of each book, Amari confines his treatment of 
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jihad to his reportage of facts from the primary sources, 
being in large part the histories of Ibn al-Athir, 
al-Nuwayri and Ibn Khaldin. (See Appendix for a fuller 
discussion and evaluation of the sources.) 

This study sets out to place jihad in relief from the 
general history of Muslim Sicily and retrace its history and 
its evolution as a Muslim Sicilian institution against the 
broader context of Islamic political theory on the one hand, 
and medieval Islamic history on the other, specifically in 
the quest of political legitimacy that has permeated that 
history. 

The first chapter narrates the history of Muslim Sicily 
which is divided by three periods distinguished by the 
dynasties that ruled it: the Aghlabids, the Fatimids and the 
Kalbids. A brief description of Sicily prior to the Muslim 
invasion prefaces this chapter. This narration attempts to 
establish a general context in which the material of later 
chapters may be viewed and better understood. 

The second chapter follows the evolution of 'jihad', 
from its references in the Quran and hadith, to the fourth 
and fifth Islamic century political treatises. This chapter 
will also raise the question of whether the authors of these 
treatises were dealing with political/historical realities 
or with hypothetical/ideal situations, as some contemporary 


Islamists maintain. 
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In juxtaposition to these issues, the second chapter 
reconstructs the historical (political, religious and 
economic) circumstances that led the Aghlabid rulership in 
North Africa to invade Sicily in the form of jihad. This 
was a specific jihad, one launched by an autonomous Muslim 
ruler for his own political gain. The invasion of Sicily 
was, thus, much more than one of a series of Muslim wars of 


expansion (hurub al-futth). The remarks at the end of this 


chapter on the jihad in Spain attempt to define, by 
contrast, the specific nature of the Sicilian jihad. 

The third chapter deals with jihad as a Muslim 
institution and its central position in the structure of the 
Muslim community (Dar al-Islam). Jihad was the foremost 
feature of Sicilian Islam. From the landing of the first 
holy warriors in 827 at the southwest port of Mazara, to the 
Battle of Civitate in 1054 and the subsequent Norman 
conquest of the island, jihad existed and developed as a 
vital force in the religious, cultural, social, economic and 
political life of the Muslim Sicilian community. 

Where jihad ceased to be a religious and moral ideal 
(spiritual) and became an active, assertive way of life 
(physical) was in the structure and growth of the Muslim 
community (Dar al-Islam), which was in both continuous 
conflict and coexistence with the non-Muslim community of 
the island and its patrons beyond its borders (Dar 


al~Harb). So long as these communities lived side by side 
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did jihad exist. The rules and regulations on behavior in 
battle and the treatment of prisoners which steadily 
developed in Islamic jurisprudence, the creation of the 
legal status of protection for non-Muslims (dhimma), safe 


passage (aman), protection tax (jizya), and the frequency of 


truces (hudna, sulh, muwada‘a), were all part of the 
institution of jihad which, in fact, administered both war 
and peace. 

This chapter describes the physical features of jihad. 
It analyzes the technical vocabulary used by the historians 
in recording their histories. It traces the jihad movement 
in both Sicily and Southern Italy. The discussion of 
Southern Italy shows that jihad failed there as it failed to 
establish Dar al-Islam on the mainland, a prerequisite for 
its survival. The chapter also discusses Muslim-Muslim 
relations and seeks to show how jihad was the focal point 
around which Sicilian-North African relations revolved. The 
section on the Christian community, a subject which has been 
superbly treated by Michele Amari, contains general comments 
that attempt to show the extent to which the institution of 
jihad helped define and structure the every day life of 
conflict and coexistence. Finally, this chapter brings in 
other aspects of Islamic civilization and draws attention to 
the particular importance of Muslim legal institutions in 
Sicily. It was above all the existence of these 


institutions that gave legality and legitimacy to the Muslim 
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community and to their jihad. 
The fourth and final chapter brings together the 

- question of political legitimacy and jihad, with emphasis on 
the role of the leader of the community as initiator and/or 
executer of just or holy war. The association of due 
authority with just or holy war is not unique to Islamic 
political theory. This chapter begins with a discussion of 
the notion of due authority in the execution of holy war in 
medieval Christian political theory and how it parallels its 
Islamic counterpart. 

The problem of political legitimacy arose very early in 
Islamic history. The failure of the prophet Muhammad to 
indicate a successor upon his death forced his followers to 
choose among themselves the man most worthy of replacing the 
prophet of God. The first criterion for any successor was 
no doubt to be found in the imitation and emulation of the 
prophet's every word and deed. The most demanding task for 
him would be maintaining the intricate network of alliances 
that Muhammad personally forged among the many fractious 
tribes. 

High standards were set and the Muslim community (umma), 
in the ardent and unrelenting passion of its new conversion, 
would not settle for much less than a mirror reflection of 
its prophet. These standards reached all corners of the 
Islamic empire as the hadith developed and spread, becoming 


a cornerstone of Islamic learning and piety. It was 
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precisely these standards to which the Muslim community held 
their leaders, not only in sacred learning, but in the real 
politics of everyday rule. 

Drawing on the corpus of biographical histories in 
addition to the chronicles, this chapter delineates the 
qualities of leadership which defined the success —-or 
failure-- of a ruler. It will also discuss the ways with 
which political power was acquired, maintained or lost. It 
was the active participation of the Muslim Sicilian 
community in the selection of their leaders, from the moment 
of the untimely death of Asad b. al-—Furat, the commander of 
the first holy warriors, to the bitter feuds of the last 
Muslim rulers of the island, that best expresses the extent 
to which these standards were applied. 

How political legitimacy was sought in medieval Islamic 
history varied from time to place to ruler. It was the 
unique position of autonomy, the first case granted by the 
caliph in Baghdad, that added particular urgency to the 
Aghlabid's quest of it. In addition to the dilemma of being 
on one's own while remaining a member of the Muslim 
‘nation', the Aghlabids were faced with a number of domestic 
problems that far outweighed the problem of distance from 
Baghdad. A restless army, a suspicious and critical clergy, 
and violent sectarian opposition forced the Aghlabid 
leadership in Kairouan to act. An immediate solution was 


the classic case of creating an external enemy towards which 
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the energies of restlessness, oppression and opposition 
could be channeled. | 

The Aghlabid solution took form in the pageantry of 
jihad, a solution that would be imitated and repeated long 
after the downfall of their dynasty. Moreover, the use of 
jihad became an integral part of the political process. No 
sooner would someone come to power in Palermo, whether by 
appointment from North Africa or by public acclamation, than 
he would set out himself or send out an expedition into 
‘enemy territory'. This pattern began to take shape 
immediately upon the death of Asad b. al-Furat and grew 
geometrically throughout the course of two centuries of 
Muslim rule. 

As the policy of jihad grew from use to abuse, the 
erosion of the political structure of Dar al-Islam was 
taking place, coming to a head with the fragmentation of the 
island by three ‘local warlords'. The downfall of Muslim 
Sicily and the use and abuse of jihad in the process is 
narrated in this final chapter, which concludes with the 
quest for political legitimacy through the use of jihad as 
the cornerstone of Aghlabid, Fatimid and Kalbid rule over 


the island. 
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ABSTRACT 


POLITICAL LEGITIMACY AND JIHAD IN MUSLIM SICILY 


217/827 - 445/1053 


William E. Granara 


George Makdisi 


This work is a deuay6e the Muslim institution of jihad 
(just or holy war) and its role in the politics of medieval 
Islam. The context of this study is Muslim Sicily, from the 
decision to launch jihad against Byzantine Sicily by the 
Aghlabid court in North Africa, to the loss of Arab rule 
over the island to the Normal invaders. 

The first chapter is a narration of the dynastic history 
of Muslim Sicily, from Aghlabid, Fatimid to Kalbid rule. 

The second chapter discusses the role of ‘holy war' in the 
medieval world, the etymology of "jihad', and its treat- 
ment in Arabo-Islamic scholarship. The chapter also 
discusses the historical circumstances that led to the 
Muslim invasion of Sicily in the form of jihad. 

The third chapter treats the physical features of 
jihad, including patterns of military activity, the thrust 
of the jihad movement, and Muslim adventurism into southern 
Italy. This chapter also discusses the structure and 
composition of Dar al-Islam (the Muslim community) in 
Sicily and its relations with Dar al-Harb (the non-Muslim), 


i.e., the local population and its Byzantine patrons. The 
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fourth chapter discusses the juxtaposition of ‘holy war' 

and 'due authority’ in both the Muslim East and the Latin 
West, the qualities of leadership as expressed by medieval 
Arab historians, and the acquisition of power. This chapter 
also traces the breakdown of Dar..al-Islam in Sicily and 
finally the role that jihad played in He search for. 
political legitimacy. 

Jihad was the foremost feature of Sicilian Islam. It 
was the spiritual appeal and physical force of jihad that 
brought Islam to Sicily where it remained for four 
centuries. Jihad existed in Sicily so long as Muslims 
inhabited it. But its real existence, its highest 
expression, and its fullest implications were to be found 
not so much on the battlefield, but in the realm of Muslim 
politics. Jihad was the rule that governed Muslim rela~ 
tions with the Christians of the island and their Byzantine 
patrons. Jihad was the principle that guided relations 
between the rulers of North Africa and their autonomous 
minded subjects in Sicily. Above all, jihad was the 
instrument with which a ru‘er sought power and legitimacy 


to his rule. 
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I. THE HISTORY OF MUSLIM SICILY 


1. Sicily before Islam 


The history of Sicily prior to the Muslim invasion must 
be viewed in the overall context of Roman and Byzantine 
histories, for the occupation of Sicily by both empires 
left its impact on the island up to and even beyond the Arab 
invasion. , 

By the middle of the third century B.C., Sicily had 
become a Roman province with Syracuse as its capital. This 
was not a very prosperous period for Sicily. It served 
merely as a granary for Rome and its resources were 
exploited and exhausted by the invading empire. The Romans 
relied heavily on the system of the landed estate 
(latifondo)... It was in the later Roman period that. 
Christianity came to Sicily and paGarporavea diverse 
‘religious elements into it. 

Like most parts of the Roman empire, Sicily became 
subject to the "Barbarian" invasions. In 535 A.D., the 
conquest of Justinian brought Byzantine civilization that 
would remain the dominant force, politically and culturally, 
for the next three centuries. Latin was still the commonly 
spoken language, but Greek became the official language of 
the government and the language of liturgy, so long as 
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Byzantine rites under the Patriarch of Constantinople were 
observed.? 

In spite of the dominant Byzantine influence, the 
Italic-Roman elements remained strong. The Byzantines faced 
many attempts on the part of the native population to rid 
themselves of foreign rule, just as they did with every 
other occupier ending with the House of Bourbon in the 
nineteenth century. 

It took seventy years of constant fighting before the 
Arabs were able to control Sicily. Once the city of 
Taormina, the last bastion of Christian resistance, fell to 
the Muslims in 351/962, the fighting did not stop. 
Christendom and Christian resistance did not cease to 
exist. A great period of cultural exchange between Islam 
and Christianity did not emerge to any significant extent. 

Moreover, Arabo-Islamic civilization in Sicily would not 
reach any significant heights, nor would it break any new 
ground. Although it remained in the cultural and 
intellectual mainstreams of contemporary Islam, and although 
it contributed to, and left its influence on Sicily, both 
intellectually and materially, it never deeply rooted itself 
in Sicily in the same way it did in Spain and Syria, two 
strongly Christian countries. What does distinguish 
Sicilian Islam from Islam elsewhere in the medieval world is 
the preponderance of the institution of jihad in its 
history: it was developed by the Aghlabids, manipulated by 
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the Fatimids, and exhausted by the Kalbids. One century 
after the fall of Taormina, the Normans came to the 
foreground to play their role in Sicilian history. It took 
the Normans half the time it took the Muslims to take the 
island: both offensive and defensive jihad were nowhere to 


be found. 


2. Aghlabid Sicily (214/827-297/909) 


The ruling family of al-Aghlab (Banu _al-—Aghiab) 
established itself in North Africa (Ifriqiya: modern 
Tunisia) at the beginning of the ninth century (184 A.H./800 
A.D.). Its founder, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, was governor of 
Zab and was successful in maintaining order in a potentially 
explosive political climate. Due to his strong leadership 
and his unflinching support of the caliphate in Baghdad, he 
was awarded a large measure of autonomy in North Africa. In 
so doing, he had to forgo the usual subsidies from Baghdad 
and in its stead paid a tribute of 40,000 dinars to the 
imperial treasury.’ 

Having established themselves in Kairouan, the Aghlabids 
ushered in throughout the ninth century a period of 
tremendous cultural productivity, especially in 
architecture, technology, and religious scholarship. The 
eleven Aghlabid governors constitute an array of 
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personalities, from drunkards and madmen to shrewd 
politicians. All of them had to deal with dire political 
and social conditions: hostile religious leaders, a 
restless and potent army, Arab/Berber tensions, and 
Kharijite resistance. 

The conquest of Sicily was perhaps the greatest Aghlabid 
political achievement. This one action channeled domestic 
hostilities outward, onto a foreign enemy, thus diverting 
attention away from the difficulties at home. In addition, 
the conquest brought in much needed revenue. And above all, 
it buttressed Aghlabid rule in the eyes of the people. 

In narrating the events that followed the Muslim landing 
at Mazara in 212/827, the historians are in general 
agreement.* When Euphemius, a naval commander, clashed 
with Constantine the Patriarch, the Byzantine governor of 
Sicily, and was ordered arrested by the Emperor of 
Constantinople, he rallied support and was able to defeat 
Constantine. Balata, one of Euphemius' deputies, rebelled 
against him, and he and an uncle (Mikha'il), who was 
governor of Palermo, raised an army and chased Euphemius out 
of Sicily. Balata was thus in control of Sicily, ruling 
from Syracuse. Euphemius, desperate to regain control over 
Sicily, offered information and his services to the North 
Africans in return for their assistance in defeating 
Balata. When Asad b. al-Furat, commander of the Muslim 
fleet, landed in Mazara, the Byzantine army was waiting. 
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Ordering Euphemius and his men to withdraw, the Muslims 
battled the Greek army and defeated it. 
"Fighting between the Muslims and the Greeks 
intensified. The Greeks were defeated. The 
Muslims looted their property and their 
herds. Balata escaped to Calabria where he 
was killed, and the Muslims took over a 
number of Sicilian fortresses."* 

The first year of the Arab presence in Sicily saw 
constant fighting between the Muslim and Byzantine forces 
around Syracuse, which had been heavily fortified by Greek 
forces. During the long siege, an epidemic broke out which 
killed many Muslims, including Asad. The next three years 
brought both victory and defeat to the invading armies. 
Help was coming from North Africa to the Muslims and from 
Constantinople to the Christians. Unable to leave by sea, 
the Muslims went inland and took first Mineo and later 
Agrigento. During the siege of Mineo, a Spanish fleet 
arrived and gave assistance to the Arabs. Help from North 
Africa came as well.* The tides had turned in the 
Muslims' favor. 

The year 831 (mid—216) marked a turning point of Islamic 
history in Sicily. At this time the Arab siege of Palermo 
ended and Muslim control over the city was complete. The 
local ruler asked for and was permitted safe passage for 
himself and his family out of Palermo. Two modern 
historians, each representing different perspectives, have 
agreed on the importance of this event.*® 
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In the following year, Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. 
al-Aghlab, known as Abu Fihr (217-220), was appointed 
governor of Sicily by his cousin, Ziyadat-Allah. His rule 
lasted for three years, after which he was succeeded by his 
brother, Abt al—Aghlab Ibrahim b. ‘Abdallah (220-236). 
Their tenures were separated by a short interim in which a 
certain al-Fadl b. Ya‘qub, a successful army general, 
ruled. The confusion between these two men in the primary 
sources has been clarified by Amari.’ [In appointing 
members of his own family, Ziyadat-Allah was, no doubt, 
keeping total control over events in Sicily. The two 
decades of their rule produced significant advances in the 
Muslim conquest and the Islamization of much of Val di 
Mazara. Much of the military activity centered around the 
well~-fortified town of Castrogiovanni (modern Enna), which 
had become the center of Byzantine administration after the 
Greeks were defeated at Syracuse. In addition, Muslim 
armies were raiding as far north as Catania and Taormina, 
strongholds of Christian resistance. 

In the year 223/838 Ziyadat-Allah died and was succeeded 
by his brother Abu ‘Iqal in North Africa. Although the 
latter only survived three years after his succession, he 
seems to have been an effective leader. The sources speak 
of his careful attention to the internal political situation 


in North Africa: 
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"He treated the army well, put an end to 

many injustices, increased the salaries of 

his agents and protected his citizens from 

them, and rid Kairouan of alcohol... And he 

sent an expedition to Sicily in 214... and 

secured a number of Sicilian fortresses for 

the Muslims...".° 
These last statements reflect the commitment and support 
which the Aghlabid dynasty was to give to jihad in Sicily. 

The year 228, a certain al-Fadl b. Ja°far al—Hamdani 
led a land expedition to Messina and completed a successful 
victory. While other parts of the island were falling into 
Muslim hands, many under the brilliant general ‘Abbas b. 
al-Fadl b. al-Ya‘qub, Muslim penetration into southern 
Italy had commenced. In 232/846, the armies entered 
"Longobardia" (Lombardy, modern Pulia) and reached the city 
of Taranto. They raided it and left men to inhabit it. 

The governor of the island, Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, whom 
the sources say never left the city of Palermo himself, but 
dispatched troops onto expeditions, died in 235/850. His 
death was immediately followed by the election of ‘Abbas 
b. al-Fadl by the Sicilian Muslims. 

The reign of ‘Abbas b. al-Fadl (235-247/850-861), 
about whom more will be said below, marks a high point in 
the jihad in Sicily. It was through his leadership that 
Castrogiovanni fell to the Arabs, a tremendous defeat for 
Byzantine influence, and a decisive victory for the armies 


of Islam. 
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Just as his leadership constituted a high point in 
Muslim Sicilian history, marked by unity and military 
victories, “Abbas b. al-Fadl's death may also be seen as 
another turning point as well. His assassination on his way 
back from a raiding expedition in Syracuse parallels the 
beginning of internal disorders on the island among the 
Muslims, subtle at first and explosive within a thirty-year 
period. The fact that the Aghlabid emirate in North Africa 
rejected the Sicilians' choice of ‘SAbbas's uncle and then 
son to rule Sicily, and instead sent a trusted agent to rule 
them, reflects, at least, North African concern over a 
serious situation. 

Khafaja b. Sufyan (247-255/861-869) immediately set out 
on military expeditions upon his arrival in Palermo. The 
historians' accounts of his tenure in Sicily consist totally 
of raid after raid, with an intensity heretofore unseen. 
Most of the expeditions, led by himself or his son Muhammad, 
were concentrated along the Eastern coast of the island, 
from Noto to Taormina. 

Upon Khafaja's assassination in 255/869 by one of his 
own soldiers, his son Muhammad came to power and continued 
the same devastating raids on Byzantine strongholds in the 
east. He, like his father, was assassinated, and his 
servants managed to escape just as the killer of his father 
had done. 

The year 261/875 saw the rise to power of Ibrahim II to 
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the emirate in North Africa. His twenty-seven year reign, a 
reflection of his highly complex and schizophrenic 
personality, saw both enlightenment and madness, rise and 
decline. Somewhat of an enlightened despot, he repressed 
the wealthy and treated kindly the poor. His good deeds and 
qualities, however, were overshadowed by fits of madness and 
frequent massacres. 

The history of Sicily during the emirate of Ibrahim II 
is both interesting and complex. New political developments 
were emerging on the domestic political scene in both North 
Africa and Sicily. The Berbers were rebelling at Zab, while 
Arab-Berber tensions were surfacing in Sicily, not to 
mention growing hostilities on the part of the old guard 
"Sicilians" towards North Africans that erupted in both 
Palermo and Agrigento. At the same time, the Muslim forces 
in Sicily were simultaneously enjoying victories --Syracuse 
was finally taken in 264/878-- and suffering defeats. Also, 
unlike in the past when truces between Muslims and 
Christians were more agreements of non belligerency 
musalaha and safe passage (aman), there occurred more and 
more long term truces (hudna). 

The Sicilian governorship was held by a rather large 
number of insignificant leaders during these years. Some 
came from North Africa, some from the Muslim Sicilian 
community. Much of their activity centered around resisting 
a new Byzantine offensive in Val Demone. In 273/886 
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tensions between the Berbers and the Arabs surfaced. Three 
years later, Sicilians rebelled against the North Africans. 
The decaying domestic situation reached an all-time low with 
renewed Arab-Berber fighting in 285/898. 

Once again, Sicilian failure to choose a ruler strong 
enough to maintain control over the island forced the 
Aghlabid emirate to send one of its own to govern 
Sicily. This time Ibrahim II sent his son, Abu 
al—‘Abbas. His arrival in 287/889 with a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty boats and forty warships ("wa arba‘in 
harbi")*® more than adequately underscores both the 
internal chaos and Aghlabid insecurity over the situation. 

When Abu al-‘Abbas finally reached Trapani he 
immediately became embroiled in a battle between the 
Palerman forces and the Agrigentans, i.e., between the Arab 
aristocracy and the Berbers. The fighting cost both sides 
many lives but the forces of Abu al-‘Abbas, backing the 
Agrigentans, finally defeated the Palermans. No sooner had 
he taken control of the city when he sent out raiding 
expeditions to Taormina, a place that now not only housed 
Christian resistance but Muslim "rebels" as well. His 
expedition took him across the straits of Messina and into 
Reggio where he was able to storm the city and loot its 
treasury. Returning to Messina, the Muslims razed the city 
and captured thirty ships that had just arrived from 
Constantinople. 
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Abu al~—°Abbas's abilities as a strong leader in 
military as well as administrative affairs enabled him to 
resist the strong Byzantine rearmament, as well as maintain 
some semblance of order within the island. However, events 
beyond his control had been creeping up against him and the 
dynasty of. which he was:a part. 

In the vast territories of the Maghreb, where Kharijism 
had found a comfortable niche for many years, loomed the 
mission (al-da‘wa) of the Shi°ite mahdi which proved 
compatible with the Khariji doctrine of egalitarianism. The 
mahdi's call for economic and religious reform that was the 
backbone of their campaign overpowered the Aghlabids' final 
attempts at reformation. Ibrahim II resigned from the 
emirate at the urging of the caliph in Baghdad and chose Abu 
al-—‘Abbas to succeed him. To repent for his ways, Ibrahim 
set out for Sicily to undertake jihad, while Abu al-—‘Abbas 


promised a pregram of "justice, moderation and jihad."’° 


3. Fatimid Sicily (297-909/332-944))'? 

The period of Fatimid rule in Sicily is insignificant in 
relation to the earlier Aghlabid and later Kalbid periods. 
In fact, it is something of a transitional period for 
Arabo-Sicilian history. Fatimid control in Sicily began in 


297/909 with the rise of the mahdi, ‘Ubayd Allah 
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(297-322/909-934), in North Africa, dwindled somewhat with 
the appointment in 332/943-4 of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 
al-Husayn al-Kalbi (whence the name Kalbid) who received a 
significant amount of autonomy from his Fatimid patrons, and 
all but disappeared with the Fatimid caliphate's stunning 
entrance into Cairo in 350/961. It was actually in 341/953 
under the governorship of Ahmad b. al-Hasan that the Kalbid 
period started. 
The success of the mahdi and his mission in North Africa 

had repercussions in Sicily, obviously since Sicily was a 
province of Tunis. His rise to power, however, was not 
received with total acquiescence. Opposition and reaction 
were widespread. In Raqqada where he set up his official 
palaces, he had his name read at the Friday prayer (khutba) 
and gave himself the title of "Commander of the Faithful." 
Ibn al-Athir records an incident that reflects the extent of 
the opposition: 

"One day after the Friday prayer, a man 

known as al-Sharif attended the Friday 

session accompanied by a group of 

missionaries who had forcefully summoned 

the residents of the town. They invited 

them to join their cause. Those who 

accepted were treated well; those who did 

not were imprisoned. Only a small number 

actually complied. A large number of those 

who refused were put to death."'? 

Also, there was opposition on the part of the radical 

elements of Kharijism. The persistent anti-Fatimid 


campaign, launched by Abu Yazid between 883 and 947, that 
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culminated in the occupation of Kairouan and the siege of 
Mahdiyya and Susa, was not put to an effective end until the 
caliph al-Mansur (334/946-341/953) staged a violent 
counter—campaign against him. 

The mahdi wasted no time in taking hold of all the reins 

‘of power. He dispatched his agents in the provinces, raised 
revenue and proceeded to build a strong army and navy. He 
chose for Sicily a faithful follower, al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. 
Abi Khinzir, who arrived at Mazara at the end of 298/910. 
With him he named Ishaq b. al~Manhal to be chief judge of 
Sicily. Given the injustices inflicted upon Sicily by the 
last Aghlabid governor of Sicily, Abu Mudar, the son of Abu 
al-‘Abbas and grandson of Ibrahim, the mahdi was quick to 
seize an opportunity to redress Aghlabid injustices. 
Moreover, his immediate attention to Sicily underscores the 
importance that the island held for the North African 
rulership. 

Little is related in the sources as to the immediate 
reaction of the Sicilian Arabs to the changing of the guard 
in North Africa. Since nothing is mentioned of disturbances 
upon the arrival of Ibn Abi Khinzir, it can be assumed that 
the Sicilians were at least cautious. It is interesting to 
note that one of the new governor's first public actions was 
a raiding expedition in the Val Demone, "pillaging, taking 
prisoners and burning the lands". 

Neither the governorship of Ibn Abi Khinzir nor that of 
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his successor ‘Ali b. °Umar al-Balawi was long lived. 

The cruelty of the first and the weakness of the second 
prompted the Muslims of Sicily, from Palermo and Agrigento 
as well, to unite and practically force one of their own, 
Ibn Qurhub, to assume the reins of power. 

If the personage of ‘Abbas b. al-Fadl provides a hero 
to Sicilian Islamic history, then the case of Ahmad b. 
Qurhub provides a truly interesting and complex problem for 
that history. 

The failure of the first two Fatimid appointees in 
Sicily prompted the rise of Ahmad b. Qurhub to power with a 
wide base of support, i.e. the backing of both Arab Palermo 
and Berber Agrigento. Amari sees the rise of Ibn Qurhub, 
"prominent citizen, nobleman, orthodox, held in esteem by 
both the Aghlabids and the Sicilians" as something of a 
compromise between two hostile factions within Sicily that 
emerged into confrontation during the interregnum of the 
Aghlabids and the Fatimids.'* 

The interregnum (290/903-296/909), that is, the few 
years prior to the arrival of the first Fatimid appointees, 
witnessed the murder of Abu al-‘Abbas, initiated by his 
own son, Ablu Mudar Ziyaddat-Allah III. The latter had been 
deposed by his father, now emir in North Africa, from the 
governorship of Sicily because of his licentiousness and 
addiction to drink. Abt al-‘Abbads appointed a certain 
Muhammad b. al-Sarqusi (from Syracuse) and had his son, 
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Abu Mudar, imprisoned. When Abi al-‘Abbas was killed by 
three Slav mercenaries, his head was brought to the son in 
his prison cell. Such a violent patricidal: ending:.for the 
Aghlabids could hardly have peomoted the Aghlabid cause in 
Sicily. . 

This period also saw the rule of Ahmad b. Abi al—Husayn 
b. Rabah, of the noble Arab (Mudarite) aristocracy of 
Palermo (who was the grandson of Rabah, the uncle of 
‘Abbas b. al-Fadl), whose family was faithful to the 
Aghlabids and distinguished for its leadership in Sicily. 
His rule was foil owed’ BY the rule of ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. 
Abi al-Fawaris, a local champion of the Fatimid cause. '* 

Since the reasons for either the rise to or fall from 
power of each can be pinpointed to neither Palermo nor to 
Agrigento, nor to hostilities between the two, it is evident 
that the internal divisions in Muslim Sicily, at least 
during this interregnum, cannot be labeled solely as 
"Arab-Berber". Also, the fact that opposition to the first 
two Fatimid appointees is not restricted to either ethnic 
group, coupled with the fact that both Arab Palermans and 
Agrigentan Berbers could agree on Ibn Qurhub, again proves 
that internal divisions were not always first and foremost 
Arab vs. Berber. 

What must be understood from these events, as well as 
from the ultimate fate of Ibn Qurhub, is something in the 
way of pro-North African vs. anti-North African sentiments 
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among the Sicilian Muslims. In Ibn Qurhub Amari sees a 
Sicilian-North African struggle.’® 

It has also been interpreted by modern historians, 
subtly by Amari, openly by A. Ahmad (A History of Muslim 
Sicily, Edinburgh, 1975), that Ibn Qurhub's rise to power 
was a reaction of Sunni Sicily against Fatimid Shi‘ism. 
One of the first acts of Ibn Qurhub as ruler of Sicily —-the 
very first, according to the sources being an expedition 
into Calabria-—- was to call upon the Sicilians to pledge 
allegiance to the caliph, al-Muqtadir, in Baghdad, and to 
replace the name of the mahdi at the Friday prayer with that 
of the caliph. The arrival of an emissary from Baghdad not 
long after Ibn Qurhub's return from Calabria, bearing 
honorific robes of investiture from the caliph, gave 
tremendous impetus to anti-Fatimid sentiment on the island. 

There is no doubt that Sicilian Islam was overwhelmingly 
Sunni, and there is much to support this interpretation. 
Yet I believe this reason to be secondary. The fact that 
Ibn Qurhub was deposed not all that long after this 
ascension to power refutes the fact that Sunni reaction 
against Fatimid Shi*°ism was the sole reason for Ibn 
Qurhub's election by the Sicilians. Moreover, the fact that 
the Sicilian complaints about the first two Fatimid 
appointees were based on ill-treatment by the one and 
weakness by the other suggests again that Shi‘ism was not 
the overriding issue concerning Sicilian objections to the 
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Fatimids. 


It has also been emphasized that Ibn Qurhub was deposed 
by the Berbers. 


"There had been a reaction in Sicily 
against Ibn Qurhub on the part of the 
Berbers who refused to obey him and elected 
instead a man named Ja‘far. The later 
succeeded in capturing Ibn Qurhub after 
concluding a treaty with the Greeks, and he 
sent him to Fatimid North Africa where he 
was put to death."'® 


Although the Berbers did initiate resistance to his 
rulership, they were not the only ones among the Sicilians 
to do so. Ibn al-Athir records the fate of Ibn Qurhub with 
a tone that suggests that reasons for the turn of events for 


Ibn Qurhub were unclear to him. 


"Later he sent ships into Calabria. They 
sacked and destroved it, then returned. He 
also sent a naval expedition to the coast 
of North Africa, but this time the mahdi's 
fleet captured it. From that time on 
nothing seems to have gone well for Ibn 
Qurhub. He lost effective control of the 
island. The people began to defy him in 
fear of him. The population of Agrigento 
also feared him. They began to resist his 
rule and even wrote to the mahdi offering 
allegiance to him. When the people of the 
other towns saw this, they too wrote to the 
mahdi, disavowing the rebellion. They 
rebelled against him and took him 
prisoner."*7 


The term "fear" used several times here, along with the 
fact that a letter was written by Ibn Qurhub to the mahdi 
advising him that the only way to rule Sicily is through 
force (to which the mahdi immediately responded),'® 
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provides us with at least a surface reason for Ibn Qurhub's 
tragic ending: that he ruled Sicily with an iron hand was 
unacceptable to the Sicilians, regardless whether he was a 
native son or imposed upon them from North Africa. The use 
of "the people" and then the emphasis of "Agrigentans", and 
finally "the people of the other towns" cancel out the 
Berbers or Shi‘ism as solely responsible for Ibn Qurhub's 
fate. 

Ibn Qurhub was put to death at the gravesite of Ibn Abi 
Khinzir, the former ruler of Sicily, who died during a raid 
against the mahdi's fleet engineered by Ibn Qurhub. He was 
delivered to the mahdi by the rebelling Sicilians.'*® The 
mahdi then appointed a certain Abu Sa°id Musa b. Ahmad who 
came to Sicily with a large group of military personnel from 
the Kutama Berbers. This was obviously the madhi's response 
to Ibn Qurhub's advice. 

Again, Arabs and Berbers joined ranks against the 
onslaught of new forces from North Africa. But Abu Sa‘id 
was able to control the port at Palermo and the Sicilian 
Muslims were defeated. This further demonstrates that 
Arab-Berber divisions were not always the cause of internal 
strife, and that at this time there continued to be some 
anti-—North African sentiment among the Sicilians. The 
nature and extent of this sentiment and its repercussions 
are dealt with in later sections. 

The rule of Salim b. Rashid (305-917-325/937) saw 
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renewed military confrontations with Byzantium in both 
Sicily and Southern Italy. His rule also overlapped with 
the death of the mahdi and the ascension of al-—Qa'im 
(934-946), the mahdi's son. This period saw a greater role 
for North African troops in these campaigns, and the 
appearance of Slavs among these troops. The constant 
vacillation between pledges of allegiance to and defiance of 
Fatimid rule among various factions within Sicily defy any 
clear-cut explanations. 

The influx of foreign troops, iron fist rule, and 
economic exploitation’”°® all played a role in Sicilian 
discontent with North Africa in general, and Salim in 
particular, but again not enough to create a united Sicilian 
front against the Fatimids. The resentment was most 
pointedly directed against Salim's repressive fiscal 
policies. 

The years 325/937 to 329/941 were marked by intense 
hostilities between rebel Sicilian forces and the armies of 
both Salim b. Rashid and the man who replaced him, Khalil b. 
Ishaq. The riots were again initiated from Agrigento which 
were successful in defeating Salim at the outset. The 
Palermans soon followed in open revolt but were immediately 
defeated. The chroniclers are in agreement in reporting 
Sicilian discontent with Salim's harsh rule. 

One curious fact is that upon Khalil's arrival in 
Sicily, he was surprised to hear expressions of loyalty to 
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the mahdi. By trickery Salim seized the opportunity and 
pitted the Sicilians against Khalil by citing the large army 
that accompanied him to Sicily. By using local forces loyal 
to him and those brought in with him, Khalil was able to 
restore order. It was during his rule in Sicily that the 
fortified town al-Khalisa was built on the ruins of the old 
city of Palermo. This became the place of residence of the 


Muslim governor and his entourage.?' 


The contemporary 
traveler to Sicily, Ibn Hawqal, describes it as “having 
neither markets nor inns, but with private baths and a small 
but frequently attended Friday mosque. It houses the 
sultan's prison, the naval arsenal and the administration 
offices".*? 

In spite of Khalil's success in eventually putting an 
end to local insurrection, the situation had deteriorated on 
all sides. Ibn Khaldun reports that the Sicilians had 
sought and received aid from Constantinople, thus prompting 
increased reinforcements from the mahdi, al-Qa'im, in North 
Africa. This undoubtedly put tremendous strain on 
Sicilian-North African relations. Moreover, in 329/941 a 
large group of Agrigentans fled to Christian territory.*? 

Added to this was mass starvation according to the 
author of Tarikh jazirat sigqilliya (Cronica di Cambridge), 
which appears to have plagued not only Palermo but the 
countryside as well, throughout the years 328/940 — 
330/942.74 
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4. Kalbid Sicily (332-944-436/1044 
The family of the tribe of Kalb (b. Wabara)?* came to 


rule Sicily in the same way that many others before them had 
come to do: by way of services rendered to and unflinching 
support for the rulership in North Africa. It has been seen 
on several occasions how the emir of North Africa resorted 
to either members of his own family or loyal subjects to 
control the island in times of trouble. 

The rebellions of 325/937 and mass starvation in Sicily, 
along with the intensity of Abu Yazid's anti-Fatimid 
campaign in North Africa which reached its peak between 
332-336, brought the Kalbids to power in Sicily. They ruled 
the island at first under constant supervision of the mahdi, 
but later with a greater degree of independence. The 
Fatimid move to Cairo in 361/972 under the mahdi al-Mu‘izz 
would decrease, but not altogether eliminate, Fatimid 
hegemony over Sicily. 

The first Kalbid appearance in the annals of Sicily came 
not in an administrative capacity, but in a military one. 
“Ali b. Abi al-Husayn al-Kalbi (son-in-law of Salim b. 
Rashid) died during the uprisings in Agrigento in 326/938. 
His son al-Hasan b. °Ali served both emirs, al-Qa'im and 
al-Mansur, particularly in the campaigns against Abu 
Yazid.?° He was rewarded with the governorship of Sicily, 
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and through him the line of Kalbid succession began 
there, ?’ 

Ibn al—Athir gives a more complete picture of the 
circumstances which brought al-Hasan to rule Sicily. 
Apparently, a certain ‘Attaf had been in charge of the 
island prior to al-Hasan. He was so weak that the 
Christians deemed it unnecessary to pay the tax on a treaty 
made with the Muslims. Also, there emerged during his time 
an influential family, the Banu al-Tabari. Their followers 
(clientele) were many; and they were able to constitute a 
solid front against ‘Attaf. The Palermans also joined 
them in their rebellion against him. His defeat and escape 
in 335/947 once again prompted North Africa to intervene. 

al-Hasan's first few years in Sicily were occupied by 
intense fighting with the Byzantines in Calabria, although 
the author of Cronica says that al-Hasan restored order to 
the island. Around 340/951-2, al-Hasan resumed raiding 
expeditions on the Sicilian Christians. Help arrived for 
them via Otranto where the Byzantine forces were defeated by 
the Muslims -- not from the Sicilian troops but those 
freshly dispatched from North Africa. When al-Mansur died 
in 341/953 and his son al~Mu‘°izz (341/953-365/975) became 
mahdi, al-Hasan was called back to the court in Mahdiyya and 
left the duties of ruling Sicily to his son Ahmad. It would 


be more correct to say that "Kalbid" Sicily actually began 
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here since al-Hasan was so closely connected to the Fatimid 
rulership in North Africa, and it was under Ahmad that 
Sicily became more "autonomous". al-Hasan's reappearance in 
Sicily at major battles points to the still ongoing Fatimid 
involvement in Sicilian military affairs.*® 

Muslim-Christian relations within Sicily had become more 
complicated by this time. The number of treaties were 
increasing as well as the number of confrontations. When 
hostilities broke out, the historians more often than not 
speak of breaking treaties or truces. At the same time, the 
fiercest of battles were fought by troops from North Africa 
and Constantinople, sent onto the battlefield to "assist" 
their co-religionists. 

As the Muslim and Christian Sicilians lived amongst each 
other, as inhabitants of the same land, as well as within 
the context of Fatimid-—Byzantine relations, hostile or 
otherwise, other external factors began to emerge in and 
around Sicily. As the Fatimids turned more and more towards 
the East, constantly on their guard against their enemies in 
Baghdad, Southern Italy and Sicily loomed more and more in 
the eyes of ambitious rulers from the North. 

The capture of Taorimina in 361/962, the last Christian 
stronghold on the island, and the subsequent fall of 
Rometta, as well as the great naval victory for the Muslims 
fought at the Strait of Messina (wagq°at al-majaz: the 
Battle of the Strait) brought Fatimid-Byzantine hostilities 
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to both a height and a halt. 
“Rometta was captured after which many 
battles were fought between the Muslims and 
the Christians (infidels), including the 
Battle of the Straits. So many Christians 
died that the waters turned red. Then 
peace was made between al-Mu‘izz and 
al—Domestico Nicephorus Phocas in 356, from 
whom he received gifts. Then al-Mu‘izz 
notified the governor (of Sicily) al-Ahmad 
of the truce."?° 

The humiliating defeat at Messina suffered by Byzantium 
under the command of Manuel Phocas put an immediate halt to 
the tremendous momentum gained by his uncle, Nicephorus 
(Phocas) II, conqueror turned emperor,*° that began with 
the capture of Crete in 961 after one hundred and thirty 
five years of Muslim occupation. Included in his list of 
military accomplishments was his defeat of the Hamdanid 
prince of Aleppo, Sayf al-dawla, in 962, and the capture of 
Cyprus in 965. 

Thus, a new alliance between the Fatimids and Byzantium 
emerged through necessity. Although skirmishes between 
Byzantium and the Fatimids would continue to occur, they 
were not on a large scale. The pressure was coming from the 
North where the Emperor Otto I (936-973) grew more and more 
interested in Southern Italy, where both Byzantium and the 
Muslims had much to lose. In 372/982 the army of Otto II 
(973-983), comprised of Saxons, Bavarians and other Germans 
as well as Italians from the North and the Lombard 


1 


provinces,*®’? was defeated in Calabria by joint Muslim- 
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Byzantine forces.°>? 

The three decades after the reign of Ahmad b. al—Hasan 
(d. 359/969) were relatively peaceful and prosperous ones 
for Sicily. With the exception of an outburst that appeared 
to have erupted between Arab and Berber factions (Ibn 
al-Athir: between the clients (mawall) of the Kutama and the 
tribes (al-qaba'il) that same year, the chroniclers make no 
mention of civil unrest. Those who occupied the government 
at Palermo, moreover, are reported as having been very 
popular with Sicilians. It is during these years that, 
contrary to the annalistic literature, the biographical 
literature comes to life, reflecting a period of cultural 
productivity. 

The circumstances surrounding the outburst of 
hostilities in 969 are vague, but again it is Ibn al-Athir 
who provides the fullest account. 


"In 359, al-Mu‘izz... appointed Ya‘ish, 
the client of al—Hasan b. °Ali b. Abi 
al-Husayn to rule Sicily. The tribes 
gathered at the arsenal (Dar _al-sina‘a), 
and hostilities broke out between the — 
clients of Kutama and the tribes. Fighting 
ensued and many of the Kutama clientele 
were killed. Also, many of their clients 
from Syracuse were killed. The hostilities 
increased but no one paid heed to 
Ya°ish's attempt to make peace. The 
hostile factions went on a rampage in every 
direction, looting and pillaging the 
farms. They overcame the fortresses whose 
safety had been guaranteed. The news of 
this reached al-Mu‘izz who then had 
Ya‘ish removed and | appointed Abu al-Qasim 
b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Abi al-Husayn to 
replace his brother Ahmad. When he arrived 
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the people were overjoyed, the hostilities 
ceased and they agreed to obey him."*? 

Whatever the underlying reasons were for this, it is 
clear that the Kalbids enjoyed a comfortable positon within 
the domestic political structure in Sicily. This position 
strengthens, as we have seen, with al-Mu‘izz's move to 
Cairo and the establishment of the Fatimid caliphate there. 
It had always been the goal of the Fatimids to rule Islam 
from the heart of the empire, and control over Egypt placed 
them much closer to Baghdad than did Tunis. 

When al-MuSizz moved to Cairo, he left North Africa in 
the hands of Yusuf Bulukkin b. Ziri, but did not grant him 
control of Sicily, thus taking the island, for the first 
time, out of direct control of the rulership in North 
Africa. AbU al-Qasim was given an unprecedented degree of 
independence to rule the island. 

Abu al-Qasim ruled for twelve years during which time he 
expended much energy and resources into military adventurism 
in Val Demone and Calabria. During these years, there seems 
to have been few troops dispatched onto the island from 
North Africa, in sharp contrast to the days of Salim b. 
Rashid and Khalil b. Ishaq. 

Abu al~Qasim's death in 371/982 during the battle with 
Otto II's forces in Calabria prompted the Muslims to elect 
his son Jabir. His licentious ways and poor administration, 
however, forced the Muslim community to remove him from 
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office a year later, and in his stead, they elected his 
cousin Ja°far. He had been a minister and boon companion 
to the Fatimid caliph al-—‘Aziz (365-386/975-996). His 
election was wise a choice, for he was able to restore the 
order which Abu al-—Qasim had given the island.** His 
death four years later was followed by his brother ‘Abd 
Allah's rule, 375/985 — 379/929, who continued the policies 
of Ja°far. 
This period of internal stability came to its peak with 

the nine-year rule of Abu al-Futuh Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah, 
from 379/989 to 388/998. The Arab historians are in total 
agreement in their praise of him. Also, since little is 
recorded in the way of military encounters with the 
Christians, nor of internal factionalism, we can trust fully 
their assessments of him. 

"The people, during his time, enjoyed 

everything they desired; the affairs of 

state were in order, the Christian 

territories were subdued; and his kindness, 

Magnanimity, and justice showed forth in a 

way that was lacking in most other 


countries."*5 


"He overshadowed everyone who ruled before 
him by his splendor and his virtues."*° 


Thigqat al-Dawla, by which Yusuf was known, suffered a 
stroke which left him partially paralyzed in 388/998. He 
left the affairs of state to his son Ja‘far, who ruled 
Sicily peacefully until his brother ‘Ali rose up against 
him in 405/1014. The stability that had marked the last 
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thirty years was irreparably shattered. The first half of 
the fifth/eleventh century saw the last years of Arab rule 
of Sicily. During this time, the island was divided by 
local rulers, following a series of outbursts that rekindled 
the flames of past hostilities: Arab vs. Berber; Sicilian 
vs. North African. 

The civil war that broke out between the rebelling 
Sali, supported by a group of Berbers and black slaves, 
and his brother Ja‘far had a devastating impact on the 
internal order. Its effects were felt for such a long time 
that Ibn al-Athir records it with the events of the year 
484/1091, almost a century later, under the title of 'On the 
Loss of Sicily to the Normans'. In seeking the reasons for 
the Norman takeover, Ibn al-Athir finds his first 
explanation in Abu al-Futuh Yusuf's paralysis, Ja°far's 
rule and ‘Ali's rebellion. 

Ibn al-Athir's account is cited almost verbatim in the 
accounts of the historians after him. His detail is 
explicit but seems, on the surface, contradictory. He 
writes that Ja*far ruled the island in total control and 
that he treated the people well. ‘Then he records ‘Ali's 
rebellion with the aid of Berbers and slaves. Ja‘far sent 
out troops from Palermo. The eight days of fighting, during 
which a large number of ‘Ali's forces were killed, ended 

-with ‘Ali's capture and execution, the execution of the 
slaves, and expulsion of the Berbers from the island. 
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This incident could easily fall into the familiar 
pattern of Berber discontent with the rulership in Palermo 
who more often than not protected the interests of the Arab 
aristocracy. Also, the fact that Ja‘far "reconstructed 
his army, comprised only of Sicilians"*” suggests that 
Sicilian vs. North African tensions were an issue as well. 
However, Ibn al-Athir then states that all the Sicilians 
rose up against him, dethroned him and called for in his 
execution. He explains: 

"The reason for this is that he appointed 
over them a man who oppressed them. He had 
levied a ten-percent tax on their 
agricultural products and treated their 
leaders as well as the religious leaders 
with contempt. Ja‘far, on his part, 
treated his brothers so harshly and 
arrogantly that before he realized it the 
people of Palermo, both the masses and the 
elite, turned against him."** 

The paralyzed Abu al-Futuh Yusuf, carried on a 
stretcher, came in time to save his son's life. Still very 
much loved by the people, he was able to appease them, put 
another son Ahmad, known as al-Akhal, in charge and returned 
to Egypt with Ja‘far. The new governor wasted no time in 
setting out on raiding expeditions into enemy territory. It 
was during one of these raids that his son, also named 
Ja°far, placed in charge of the court during the father's 
absence, opposed the conduct of his father. 

Again, tensions flared up, but this time fueled by 


pro-Sicilian-—-pro-North African tensions. 
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"Whereupon al-Akhal summoned the Sicilians 
and said: ‘I would like to rid you of the 
North Africans who have been living with 
you on the island, by expelling them 
altogether from the island.' The Sicilians 
responded: 'We have assimilated with them 
and we have become one people.' He then 
dismissed them and proposed the same thing 
to the North Africans. They responded to 
him favorably. He gathered them around 
him, protected their property | and imposed a 
tax on that of the Sicilians. 

It is at this point where the Zirid rulers of North 
Africa emerge and try to extend their influence over 
Sicily.*° It has been shown that even when the Fatimids 
moved to Cairo and granted a large measure of autonomy to 
the Kalbids, ties were not totally severed between the 
Fatimid caliphate and Sicily. Indeed Abu al-Futuh Yusuf's 
return to Cairo is one example of the continuous links. 
Also, when al-Mu‘°izz left North Africa he left its charge 
to the Zirid Yusuf Bulukkin, but did not grant him charge 
over Sicily. The fact that the Sicilians, on hearing of 
al-Akhal's double dealing, sought assistance from the Zirid 
governor, al-Mu‘izz b. Badis, in 427/1036 and who was all 
too willing to accommodate, shows that strong bonds still 
existed between the island and the motherland. 

"They expressed their desire to remain as 
his subject, but if this was not to be, 
then they would deliver the island to the 
Christians (Byzantines).'"*? 

But again the situation cannot be seen in black and 
white. al~Mu‘izz b. Badis responded to the Sicilian pleas 
with an army, commanded by this son ‘Abdallah. When he 
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reached Palermo and surrounded al-Akhal at the Khalisa 
fortress, again the Sicilians divided in dispute: some 
chose to remain with al-Akhal; others joined forces with 
“Abdallah. 

That the Sicilians could join forces and collectively 
rebel against an unpopular ruler is undisputable. It was in 
the aftermath, in choosing which direction to take or 
solution to adapt, where there was a perennial problem. The 
North African rulership, be it Aghlabid, Fatimid or Zirid, 
always had its supporters in Sicily, but that support was 
not always strong enough to sustain a coalition of other 
factions, or to assure that rulership against violent local 
reaction to its own abuses. 

The truth of the matter is that Sicily always felt close 
to North Africa no matter who ruled it. Most Sicilian 
Muslims traced their roots back to North Africa. There was 
constant commercial and intellectual exchange as well as 
mutual immigration. There was comfort and reassurance in 
North Africa's proximity. The distance between the two was 
a matter of hours. When the Muslims of the island needed 
assistance, and needed it quickly, it was always sought from 
North Africa. 

However close the two, there was always a tendency —- 
often a very strong tendency -- among the Sicilian Arabs to 
keep North Africa within range but at arm's length. Sicily 
wanted and needed North Africa on its own terms. The 
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sources more than suggest a note of suspicion on the part of 
the Sicilians whenever new troops were brought onto the 
island, even if the aid was solicited by the Sicilians 
themselves in the first place. Woven into the close ties 
were hostilities that had begun as early as the later 
Aghlabid period and lasted until the end of Arab rule. 

So when al-Mu‘izz b. Badis's army entered Palermo and 
found the Sicilians divided, the two warring factions came 
face to face. Ibn al-Athir reports that a Sicilian loyal to 
al-Akhal asked a Sicilian loyal to al-Mu‘izz: "You have 
brought strangers in to help you, and by God, to what end?" 
The narration goes on to say that the Sicilians made their 
peace and launched a surprise attack against the North 
African army. With a loss of eight hundred men, it returned 
to North Africa. *? 

Whether the Sicilians made the right choice can only be 
decided in hindsight. The final rejection of North Africa 
in the apparent attempt at Sicilian unity had only 
disastrous results for the Muslims of Sicily. It is most 
likely, however, that this rejection was not the sole direct 
cause of these results. On the other hand, there is no 
indication, either from the sources or from the patterns of 
past alliances and rebellions, that joining forces with the 
Zirid troops would have saved Arab control over Sicily. 

In 431/1038, with al-Akhal dead, the Sicilians elected 
his brother Hasan al-Samsam as their governor. In spite of 
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several successes in resisting new Byzantine offenses (which 
included recapture of Calabrian territories, and victorious 
battles in Messina), al-Samgam's control was short-lived. 
Added to the rapid deterioration of- Muslim unity and: ~ 
Byzantine counter offenses was the ever growing involvement 
of Northern armies in the affairs of Southern Italy and the 
Mediterranean. The Pisan and Genoese navies, and above ail 
the Normans, whom the Arab Sicilians first encountered at 
Salerno in 407/1016, were progressing farther south. By 
425/1034, the Muslim armies were very much on the defensive. 

The deposition of Hasan al-Samsam in 436/1044 led to the 
fragmentation of the island, divided and ruled by three 
men: ‘Abdallah b. Mankiit took Mazara and Trapani; ‘Ali 
b. Ni‘mat al-Hawwas held Castrogiovanni and Agrigento; and 
Ibn al-Thumna claimed Syracuse and Catania. The constant 
hostilities among the three give credence to Ibn al-Athir's 
assessment. 

"The Sicilians then appointed Hasan 
al~Samsam, brother of al~Akhal, as their 
leader. But the situation deteriorated and 
power fell into the hands of the most 
despicable of men, each seizing independent 
control over a part of the island." 

Ibn al-Thumna's overtures to the Normans, a promise of 
delivering the island to them in exchange for their 
assistance, evokes the memory of Euphemius two centuries 
earlier. The die was cast. The Norman entry into a very 


divided Arab Sicily and thirty-five years of relatively easy 
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victories ended Muslim rule over the island. The Fatimids 
were totally faced towards the east. In spite of some last 
attempts of assistance from the Zirids of North Africa, 
which was now facing tremendous political and social 
pressures from the onslaught of the Banii Hilal, and heroic 
resistance from the Muslim populations of Castrogiovanni and 
Agrigento, the Arabs had no choice but to step aside and let 


the Normans take their turn in the occupation of Sicily. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Arab invasion of Sicily brought Arab rule and 
Islamic civilization to the largest island in the 
Mediterranean which had been under Greek-Byzantine political 
rule and cultural influence for three centuries. 

Muslim Sicily was governed by the ruling dynasties of 
North Africa. Although there were aspirations for autonomy 
which were partially realized in the later years of Arab 
rule, the Muslims of Sicily enjoyed and were bound by strong 
political, demographic, cultural and economic ties to North 
Africa all throughout the period of direct Arab rule and 
well into the Norman period. 

The dynastic history of Muslim Sicily can be divided 
into three periods: Aghlabid (214/827-297/909); Fatimid 
(297/909-332/944); and Kalbid (332/944-436/1044). The 
Aghlabids, the autonomous ruling dynasty of North Africa in 
the third/ninth century, were responsible for launching 
jihad and taking control over much of the island. It was 
they who placed their particular stamp on Muslim Sicily, a 
stamp that was to remain visible long after their downfall, 
the stamp of Sunni orthodoxy, a Maliki legal system, staunch 
allegiance to Baghdad mixed with a vibrant spirit of 
autonomy, and an active participation in the development of 
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Arabo-Islamic institutions the foremost of which being jihad. 

The downfall of the Aghlabids and the Fatimid revolution 
in North Africa had direct political consequences on 
Sicily. Those appointed to rule the island were loyal to 
the new regime. Although the Sicilians eventually 
acquiesced to Fatimid Shi‘ite rule, they remained Sunni 
orthodox in their religious and intellectual activities. 

The appointment of al-Hasan b.°Ali b. Abi al-Husayn 
al-Kalbi, an accomplished soldier and loyal servant to the 
mahdi, marked the beginning of actual Kalbid rule which was 
to govern the island with a greater degree of autonomy as 
the Fatimids channelled their adventurism toward the east. 
Military and economic success and an orderly succession of 
rulers won the Kalbids immense popularity and political 
legitimacy to their dynasty. Their divisive feuds led to 
their demise and that of Muslim rule in Sicily, allowing an 
easy victory for their Norman successors. 

The jihad movement, initiated by the Aghlabids, 
fervently pursued by the Fatimids and completed and 
exhausted by the Kalbids, seemed to have had no change in 
direction with the changing of the guard in North Africa and 


consequently in Palermo. 
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NOTES I 


1. For a very good description of Sicily prior to the Arab 
invasion, see Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia (SMS) 
(2nd Edition published with notes and edited by C.A. 
Nallino, Catania, 1939), v. I, pp. 320-65. 


2. See G. Marcais, "Aghlabids" in EI’, pp. 247-8 for a 
concise outline of the history of the Aghlabid dynasty. 
Also, M. Talbi's L'Emirat Aghlabide (Paris, 1966) is an 
excellent study of the subject. al-Aghlab's good standing 
with the Abbasid's goes back even earlier when he aided Abu 
Muslim in the overthrow of the Umayyad dynasty in Damascus 
in 750, and then participated in the assassination of Abt 
Muslim by the ruling Abbasids. 


3. The vast amount of information on the politico-dynastic 
history of Arab Sicily comes from Ibn al-Athir, al-Nuwayri 
and Ibn Khaldtin. Amari observes that they basically speak 
with one voice, and that there was most likely one 
contemporary source used by them. SMS I, pp. 373-4. 


4. Ibn al-Athir (Biblioteca arabo-sicula 35) (BAS), p. 222. 


5. Ibid., p. 224. Ibn al-Athir writes: "In the year 
214/829 the Muslims took the upper hand when a large fleet 
appeared from Spain, which had come out to stage a raid 
(ghazatan). At the same time many ships came out to aid the 
Muslims (madadan)." It is clear here that the distinction 
between ghazatan and madadan was intended by the historian 
to show that there was a difference between the intentions 
of the Spaniards and the North Africans. 


6. SMS I, p. 246. "L'occupazione di Palermo fu vero 
principio a quella dell'iosola. Fin qui i musulmani non 
avean fatto stanza che in campo o entro picole castella, che 
tal era anco Mazara; per quattro anni le forze loro , 
raguante di 1a dal mare in qualque bollimento di zelo 
religioso o di cupidigia, erano state poi riformite a 
stento, e con pid fattica traghettati gli aiuti nell'isola, 
tutti eran vivuti di rapina che si sperpera: avean 
guerreggiato sotto vari capi, senz'accordo né@ disciplina. 
Ma la vasta e forte citt&, quasi vota d'abitatori, il 
fertile e i contadini che il coltivavano, rimasi preda al 
primo occupante, allettaronole comune dei vincitori a 
soggiornare a Palermo: almoniti altresi dalle sventure 
passate. I pit reggenti doveano comprendere con cid gli 
avvantazzi d'una colonia moderata da governo regolare; 
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grossa di popolazione, da fornire uomini e materiali alla 
‘guerra, posto si presso, al cuor dell'isola, con wn porto 
comodo e difendevole, ove le arti di costruzione navale non 
mancavano, oO si poteano agevolmente ristorare". 

and 


Gay, L'Italie méridionale et 1'Empire Byzantin depuis 
l'avénement de Basile I jusqu'a la prise de Bari par les 
Normands 867-1071 (New York, 1904), V. I, p. 16. "C'est la 
prise de la Palerme, en septembre 831 qui marque 
véritablement le point de départ de la conquéte arabe en 
Sicilie. La s'organis un nouvel état musuiman, une colonie 
africaine, bientét indépendante de sa métropole. Ainsi le 
danger grandit et s'approche pour les populations italiennes 
de la cdte occidentale." 


7. SMS I, p. 443, f.n. #2. 
8. Ibn al-Athir, p. 228. 
9. Ibid., pp. 245. 

10. Ibid., p. 249. 


11. The Fatimid dynasty ruled first North Africa and later 
Egypt from 297/909 to 567/1171 when their caliphate was put 
to an end by Saladin who restored Sunni Islam and the 
Abbasid sovereignty in Cairo. Their rise to power in North 
Africa was facilitated not only by the decay of Aghlabid 
rule and the tension between Maliki Sunnism and ‘SIbadhi/ 
Sufri Kharijism that had permeated the politico-religious 
atmosphere of North Africa, but also by a division between 
the rival Berber groups, the Zenata in the west and the 
Sanhaja in the east. Their rule in North Africa—- and in 
Egypt for that matter- did not succeed so much in winning 
local support for the doctrines they espoused but for their 
political skill, technical accomplishments and a strong 
military. See EI*, pp. 850-4 for further information.. 


12. Ibn al-Athir, p. 250. 
13. SMS II, p. 173. 


14. “Ali had been elected to rule Sicily by the people of 
Palermo while Abu Mudar Ziyadat-Allah III was ruling as emir 
in North Africa. Amari suggests two reasons for his 
election: first, as a reaction against the parricide; and 
second, as a reaction against Ahmad b. Abi al-Husayn's harsh 
rule. Citing a Greek manuscript found in the Vatican, and 
describing it as being comparable to that of Cronica di 
Cambridge, Amari writes: 
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"Sotto l'emirato di Ahmad ibn Abi-1-Husayn b. Rabah devi 
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Sicilia..." Ibid., pp. 165-6, £.n.#3. 


15. Ibid., p. 173. 


16. Vasiliev, Byzance et les arabes (Ed. by Marius Canard, 
Brussels, 1935-50), v. II, pp. 226-7. 
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18. Ibid. The text reads: "Ibn Qurhub had written a letter 
to the mahdi telling him that the Sicilians had caused a lot 
of trouble for their rulers, disobeyed and plundered their 
property, and that would continue unless the army was sent 
in to put them down and squelch the power of their leaders." 
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companions to Susa, chained in irons, to the residence of 
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al-Balazmi and al-Qal.shani, and they imposed fines on the 
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EI*, pp. 979-80. 


22. Ibn Hawqal (BAS 4), p. 5. 
23. Ibn Khaldun (BAS 50), pp. 478-9. 


24. Cronica, p. 173. Some of these accounts seem 
exaggerated, but they nevertheless reveal a desperate 
situation. i.e. 
"There was so much starvation at the time, in Palermo as 
well as in the countryside, that parents began to eat their 
children." 
"Agrigento was taken, starvation intensified and the 
fortress towns and countryside of Sicily were devastated." 
"In those days stealing and destruction increased, and the 
strong began to devour the poor." 
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25. See U. Rizzitano, "Kalbids", EI*, pp, 496-7. 
26. Ibn al-Athir, p. 257. 


27. U. Rizzitano describes the urgency of the appointment: 
"Confronted by the chaotic situation caused by the 
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Centuries AD 610-1071 (New York, 1969), pp. 270-82. 


31. SMS II, p. 377. 
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496. 
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If. JIHAD AND THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SICILY 


1. “Holy War" and the Medieval World 


Holy war was a major institution to both the Christian 
West (Crusade) and the Muslim East (Jihad). In each case, 
the institution arose and developed through a combination of 
the sense of one's religious self, and the view of that self 
through the image of the other. Yet the institution, like 
any human institution, took on various shapes and colors; it 
changed and was changed according to the needs and 
circumstances of the time. 

The theme of "holy war" in both the European and Islamic 
traditions has been preserved, and at the same time has 
grown throughout the centuries in volume and structure in 
the field of folklore or popular history. It has been the 
inspiration for creative literature in all its genres. It 
has come down through the centuries ~- to the Christians of 
the West and the Muslims of the East -- in a variety of 
versions, as part of their history and heritage. 

The modern historians of the Medieval Latin West have 
made greater progress in stripping the history of the 
crusades of their folkloric layers than the historians of 
Medieval Islam have done in the case of jihad. This is not 
to say that very important works have not been produced.' 
However, the point that must be made here is that, in 
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addition to the technical progress made by European 
historians in editing manuscripts and cataloguing documents, 
western scholars do not face the problem of conflict between 
the sense of one's religious self and "the other" in 
assessing the Crusades as they may have in assessing jihad. 
For, despite our knowledge of the real reasons behind the 
Crusades, andthe savagery and destruction that went along 
with them, we still feel a sense of pride and admiration 
upon conjuring up the body of imagery that evokes that era of 
our 'Crusader' past. Our view of jihad as a similar 
historical phenomenon and a source for Muslim pride is often 
off target. A. Castro expressed this idea rather well: 

"A number of Westerners have taken a point 

of view which I will call 'Christian' and 

have falsified the meaning of the yiyad 

[sic, jihad] by trying to probe into the 

religious sincerity of the Muslim fighter 

(as if we should say that the hermit's life 

was a farce because there have been 

hypocritical hermits)..."? 

What follows is an attempt to go beyond the popular 


conceptions of jihad and give a better definition of its 


nature and role in Islamic history. 


2. Etymology of Jihad vs. Harb 
The term "jihad" is a verbal noun for the verb jahada 


meaning 'to exert or strive' (the noun "jahd" being 
'effort'). Jihad “etymologically signifies an effort 
directed towards a determined objective." We are told 
that the 
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word itself appears only four times in the Quran, although 
there are over thirty occurrences, in different forms, of 


the corresponding verb jahada.* 


3. Jihad in Islamic Law and Political Theory: A Summary 


Islamic scholarship has traditionally referred to two 
types of jihad: lesser jihad and greater jihad, the latter 
being "spiritural" jihad, striving for moral perfection, and 
the former being physical jihad, struggling against the 
enemy. The physical jihad is the major concern of the 
classical Muslim jurists and the primary meaning which has 
lasted until today. We also know that the term had 
developed from the first to the second connotation within 
the Quran itself. 

"The Jihad may be regarded as a form of 
religious propaganda that can be carried on 
by persuasion or by the sword. In the early 
Makkan revelations, the emphasis was in the 
main on persuasion... In the Medinan 
revelations, the jihad is often expressed in 
terms of strife, and there is no doubt that 
in certain verses the conception of jihad is 


synonymous with the words war and 
fighting."* 


"It is undebatable that, in the Meccan 
texts, the word jihad is to be construed in 
its classical meaning because Muslims, as 
then, had not resorted to arms in defending 
themselves. But in some Medinan texts, the 
word rather implies holy war."® 


And once again, 
“As regards this period Medinan, the words 
are considered to have an entirely new and 


altoghter fortuitous meaning, viz., a 
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religious war of aggression."’ 


Before discussing the developments of the technical 
connotation of jihad, its treatment in Islamic jurisprudence 
and its development as a Muslim institution, it must be 
pointed out that in Islam, as in Christianity, there is a 
clear distinction between holy war or just war, and its 
opposite, in Arabic, harb or gital, which only implies 
fighting, for reasons other than religious. 

This distinction is not new to the medieval world. 
Aristotle discussed it in his Politics. In looking at 
Islamic history in retrospect, Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) would 
classify war into four categories: tribal warfares; 
primitive feuds and raids; religious or holy wars; and 
dynastic wars against rebels and dissenters. "The first two 
are unjust and lawless; the other two are holy and just 
wars,."* 

Both medieval jurists and modern historians are in full 
agreement that Islam prohibited wars that were not fought in 
the defense of, or in the name of, religion (fi sabil 
Allah). A contemporary Arab historian, upon a thorough word 


study, defines war (harb) as follows: 


"Except that 'war' is different with respect 
to objective and purpose. Law abiding men 
resort to war for material objectives which 
prompt it in the interest of the state, the 
state declares it on another entirely on its 
own assumption. It is undertaken by the 
state in its own personal domination and 
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economic reinforcement." ® 


The tendency to forget this distinction deeply rooted in 
the tenets of a religion keeps the fires of religious and 
cultural animosity alive. Holy war, like any human 
institution, undergoes change through circumstances of 
history. And the imperfection of human nature has 
undoubtedly a negative effect on that institution. The 
failure to keep the distinction in mind leads to "the 
probing of the religious sincerity" on the part of the 
other, not to mention the abuse of the institution by its 
own adherents. 

"Originally the Muslim doctrine tolerated 
war, only if it were just. But eventually 
both the interpretation of Muslim writers 
and the practice of the Muslim states 
contemplated "justness" in a way which is 
not strictly consistent with the genuine 
principles of Islam." 

Just as the term jihad changed in force and implication 
from the time of the early Meccan suras to the later Medinan 
suras, so too does the term evolve throughout medieval 
Islam, both in its juristic sense and in its 
politico—-historical sense. Likewise, we have seen the 
nature of jihad change from spiritual to physical, from 
defensive to offensive during the lifetime of the prophet 
Muhammad himself. 

That the goal of Islam is universal is undeniable. The 
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extent and vision of the universe in the eyes of Muhammad 
and the early Muslim community is still subject to 
historical debate. Whatever the conclusion, jihad would be, 
first and foremost, the instrument by which Islam would 
attain its ultimate goal. What is often overlooked is the 
fact that Islam seeks universal conversion through 
persuasion and enlightenment first, not through the sword. 
The fact that neither conversion nor persuasion were often 
used in Muslim military encounters with non-Muslims is an 
abuse of religion, not a religious doctrine.'? 

The spirit of jihad as known in the later Medinan suras 
was the guiding force in the early Muslim conquests, 
initiated and completed within the first three Islamic 
centuries. The conception of jihad, however, was in a 
continuous process of development. The Muslim community, in 
its outward expansion, came into everyday contact with 
non-Muslim communities, very often more advanced materially 
and intellectually than the newly-dominant Arabs. Thus, 
religious barriers were becoming more difficult to define in 
the light of positive cultural exchange. 

Also, the transformation from a basically illiterate to 
a literate society produced the development of the religious 
and intellectual sciences, the foremost of which was figh 
(jurisprudence).*” It is through this medium that jihad 
took on its conceptualization and ultimately its final 
technical meaning amidst a broader context. 
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"In fact, when Muslim international law 
first came into being, it was an incoherent 
system of rules scattered among the verses 
of the Quran and traditions, the public 
utterance of the righteous caliphs, the 
treaties and franchises between Muslims and 
non-Muslims and the occasional 
interpretations of some jurist—-theologians, 
who took an interest in grouping these rules 
under special headings such as 'Jihad', ‘the 
Booty of War,' and the 'Aman', safety and 
protection. It was under the Abbasid 
dynasty, when the science of law became more 
elaborate, the Muslim publicists began to 
discuss the principles governing the conduct 
of state in a more scientific way under the 


technical term of al-siyar wa—l-maghazi.'? 

Muslim jurists, be they Sunni (Hanafi, Maliki, etc.), or 
Shi*ite, have treated the subject in their legal writings, 
as early as al-Bukhari (d. 258/870) to al-Suyuti (d. 
922/1505), with no major variance in opinion on the 
subject.*'* However, variance in opinion on the 
implementation of jihad, vis-a-vis the state and the 
legitimate authority of the state, exists among the Sunni, 
Shiite, and Kharijite sects of Islam, a point discussed 
further on. 

With regard to Sunni Islam, which is the major concern 
of this study, certain schools (madhhab pl. madhahib) have 
treated the subject in various degrees. The Hanafis played 
a prominent role in the formation of the field.'*5 On the 
other hand, the Maliki jurists of the Hijaz, as reflected in 
the short chapter which Malik b. Anas wrote on the subject, 
were less concerned with rules that applied to relations 
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with non Muslims.'® 

Malik's al-Muwatta' was the Major text of the later 
Maliki jurists of North Africa and Sicily. Since it exerted 
great influence on the writings of such eminent legal 
scholars as Asad b. al-Furat, the lawyer—judge who advocated 
and executed the jihad in Sicily, and Sahntin b. Sa‘id, the 
greatest Maliki scholar of third/ninth century North Africa, 
whose major opus, al-Mudawwana, was the primary text for 
North African and Sicilian law students for centuries, a 
description of his chapter on jihad is in order here. 

Although the emphasis in his chapter on jihad is on the 
spiritual and moral implications of jihad, Malik does 
specify certain rules that no doubt existed from the 
earliest conceptualizations of the subject. He begins and 
ends his chapter extolling the merits of jihad, citing 


hadith to speak of earthly and heavenly rewards for those 


who undertake it. Malik also discusses sanctions against 
carrying the Quran into enemy territory, killing of women 
and children in battle, reneging on a promise of protection 
or safe passage to an enemy, and stealing from the booty. 

- Malik describes the legal distribution of booty and the 
proper use of horses in battle. He also discusses 
regulations on bathing the body of a martyr and the 
procedures for burial.’’ 

An interesting result of the treatment of jihad by the 
jurists was the body of rules and regulations regarding the 
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implementation of jihad. "Islamic law defines closely who 
may wage jihad: He must be a believer, mature, sane, male, 
able-bodied, economically independent, must have parental 
permission, must have a good intention, must obey certain 
rules of waging war."’* What was not the basis of these 


injunctions from the Quran was found in the hadith (words 


and deeds of the prophet). 

Jurists made distinctions concerning the kinds of jihad, 
that is, by the heart, tongue, hands (greater jihad) and by 
the sword (lesser jihad). They also discussed the 
difference between jihad against believers and jihad against 
non-believers. al-Mawardi’? (d. 450/1058) classifies the 
believers who may fall victim to jihad as apostates, 
dissenters and secessionists.?° 

Jihad is an obligation imposed upon Muslims as a 
community, as a nation, and not upon the individual, except 
in unusual circumstances. It is considered in Islamic law 
(shari‘a) as "fard kifaya" (‘collective duty'), and not 
"fard “ayn" (‘individual duty'). Theoretically, it is a 
formal obligation in that the call of jihad should be a 
formal invitation to the enemy first to join Islam. 

The jurists also dealt with details of jihad, such as 
the status of prisoners,*’ the distribution of booty from 
which the holy warrior received a percentage and the state 
received a percentage, and conduct in battle. There is 
minor disagreement, however, among the schools of law 
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concerning some of the details. For example, some schools 
forbid the wounding or killing of the enemy's animals, with 
the exception of pigs, and of horses used in battle. The 
Hanafis and the Malikis take a different position, allowing 
the destruction of the animals on the basis that the war 
should bring destruction on the enemy. 7? 

There seems to be a general consensus, on the other 
hand, on the prohibition of a Muslim fleeing in the face of 
the enemy, even if outnumbered. An exception to this 
prohibition would be made in the event that the soldier was 
doing so in order to get reinforcements. It is permitted to 
burn crops, trees and plants in enemy territory as well as 
destroy enemy houses. 

As previously stated, jihad is an obligation imposed 
upon the Muslim community for the purpose of defending the 
faith (defensive), with the ultimate goal of universal 
conversion (offensive). It is thus an instrument of the 
state to be used in the interests of the state. Since Islam 
is a theocracy and its leader is the deputy of God 
(khalifa), it rests on the shoulders of that leader to call, 
direct and implement jihad.**® The fifth/eleventh century 
scholar al-Mawardi deals in a separate chapter on the 
"Investiture of the commander of the Holy War". ?4 

al-Mawardi divides the powers (responsibilities) of the 
imam in undertaking jihad into two categories: specific, 
i.e. heading the army and preparing for battle; and general, 
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dividing the booty and concluding peace. The author 
expounds these powers further in the chapter: a leader must 
provide protection against enemy defeat; choose the 
battleground wisely; supply the proper materials; be 
informed of enemy manoeuvres; organize the army carefully; 
nourish the warriors' souls; spread the booty; and seek 
proper counsel. 

This very notion of the role of the imam in the 
application of jihad is undoubtedly at the heart of the 
basic differences in the attitudes on jihad itself as held 
by the Sunnis, the Shi‘ites, and the Kharijites. For 
indeed the fundamental idea of rightful rulership was the 
major cause that brought about these sectarian divisions. 
Whereas the Sunnis viewed jihad to be a community obligation 
(fard kifaya), to be used as a state instrument directed by 
the head of state in the interests of that state, the 
Shi‘ites held jihad to be in a suspended state until the 
imam reappears. This underlines the importance of 
legitimacy attached to the worldly ruler. The Kharijites 
take an altogether different view, maintaining that jihad is 
the sixth pillar of Islam, incumbent upon each Muslim (fard 
“ayn) to fight the enemies of Islam, a stand echoing their 
total rejection of both Sunni and Shi‘ite theories of 
legitimate authority.75 

The history and development of an institution parallels 
the interests and experiences of a people, as well as the 
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ideals and beliefs of the people. The treatment of jihad in 
Islamic legal writings and the theory and applications of it 
throughout the course of Islamic history reflect the 
circumstances of time. That is to say, the way in which 
jihad is perceived and the role it plays, is not, and was 
not, a constant in Islamic history. Jihad, as a human 
institution, had goals on the one hand, flexibility and 
abuses on the other. All three are the direct results of 
the people it served and by whom it was served. The goals 
have been discussed in summary above. 

It is this flexibility that gave way to the Muslim 
concept of the division of the world into Dar al-Islam 
(House of Islam) and Dar al-Harb (House of War). It is the 
literal translation of these terms that has caused, in this 
writer's opinion, much of the misunderstanding of jihad 
among modern historians. Although the terms denote the 
hostile relationship (war) between the two parties, Muslims 
and non-Muslims, the connotation of these terms loses the 
hostile tone, even relatively early on, in medieval Islam. 
One need only look at later developments to understand this 
connotation. 

On a practical level, the division of the world into 
these two “abodes" helped the Muslim, both individually and 
collectively, to define and distinguish himself from the 
non-Muslim, the "other". But it was in the context of this 
division that the tradition of Muslim tolerance must be 
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viewed. This tolerance can best be seen in the direction 
which Islamic juristic theory took with respect to the 
treatment of jihad. 

Drawing on Quranic verses, the Muslim jurists must have 
undoubtedly debated from the beginning the amount of 
tolerance to be considered in enacting laws. 

"But if Thy Lord had pleased, verily all who 
are in the earth would have believed 
together. Wilt thou compel men to become 
believers? No soul can believe but by the 
permission of God." (X 99-100) 

"Fight therefore against them until they 
cease persecuting you, and the only worship 
be that of Allah; but if they desist, then 
let there be no hostility, save against the 
wicked." (II, 189) 

"Let there be no violence in religion. Now 
is the right way made distinct from error". 
(II, 257) 

It is in the very essence of Islam to recognize the 
other monotheist faiths since Islam draws heavily from both 
the Judaic and Christian traditions. It would deny itself 
if it failed to do so since the prophethood of Islam is the 
final one in an historical series that begins with Abraham. 
But more precisely, it was the status of dhimma (protection) 
granted to those people who professed faith in religious 
scriptures (Jews, Christians, etc.) where Islamic tolerance 
was rooted. 

Having conquered vast territories where civilizations 
and religious beliefs were deeply rooted, the Muslims had to 
learn quickly not only how to live, but to structure and 
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rule a multi~denominational society. The creation of the 
status of dhimma was the immediate solution whereby the 
Muslim was rewarded for his faith but the non-Muslim was 
guaranteeed certain rights. The imposition of the jizya 

' ("protection tax') aboK opened the eyes of the Muslims to 
some of the more practical advantages to tolerance: namely, 
that it pays off. In many instances throughout Islamic 
history, conversion to Islam was not only discouraged but 
often prohibited in fear of forfeiting much badly needed 
revenue. 

It was outside its borders as much as inside that 
Islamic tolerance was applied. The experiences of the 
Muslims in their expansive period ultimately led them to 
realize that the universalization of Islam would not be 
achieved. The distinction made among the types of treaties, 
aman ( "guaranteed safety'), hudna ('truce’') and muwa‘ada or 
sulh (‘suspension of hostilities') reflects the changing 
circumstances and the Muslims' ability to adapt to 
them.”° The conditions in making and breaking these 
treaties were flexible so as to serve the best interests of 
the Muslim community.?’’ 

As with any people and their institutions, this 
flexibility often led to abuse, causing decay in the 
structure and very purpose of the institution. Since the 
rules governing jihad are part of Islamic law, and since the 
circumstances of a given time have often sought a solution 
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contradictory to those rules, some modern historians have 
come to the conclusion that the medieval Muslim scholars 
dealing with jihad and its rules were either dealing with a 


hypothetical situation or creating an ideal state of 


affairs. On al-Mawardi's al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, M. Watt 


asks: 


. "The first thing that strikes the student of 
Islamic history as he reads this chapter is 
that most of it is wholly irrelevant to the 
situation in which al-Mawardi was writing. 
In the eleventh century the caliph or imam 
had no political or military power. The 
Islamic lands were ruled by 'warlords' who 
found it convenient to have a letter from 
the caliph appointing them governors of 
certain provinces, but it was they 
themselves who decided what provinces they 
ruled by fighting with other warlords. 
Moreover their wars were not the jihad, nor 
did they fall into the other categories 
recognized by al~Mawardi: wars against 
apostates, against rebels, and against 
criminals. Why then did intelligent men 
like al-Mawardi spend so much time in 
elaborating a practically irrelevant theory?" 


Watt answers: 


"The answer appears to be that they were 
creating an image of the ideal Islamic 
state, as a unitary state or empire 
administered in all respects according to 
Islamic principles. Although this image has 
no practical relevance in the circumstances 
of the time the fact that it was widely 
accepted by ordinary Muslims placed certain 
restraints on the warlords and forced them 
to pay at least lip-service to Islamic 
norms. "?® 


Setting Watt's comments aside for the moment, but 
keeping them in mind nevertheless, I would like to return to 
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the question of interpreting "jihad" not in its etymological 
nor dogmatic context, but in its historical and even 
juristic context. Solid arguments have been presented by 
modern scholars disproving the popularly held notion that 
“the word "jihad" implies killing anybody who does not submit 


to Islam each time it appears in the Quran or in hadith. 


One of the strong points in the argument disproving that 
notion is the meaning of the root 'jhd' which clearly 
denotes "striving". Thus, the Quranic injunction, "Believe 
in God and his messenger and strive in the path (for the 
sake) of God with your possessions and your selves" does not 
necessarily imply doing so by force. 

Yet on the other hand, the argument has been carried to 
such an extent that it has often distorted the truth.?° 
In pressing the spiritual-religious aspect of this 
institution, and insisting that the true and only meaning of 
"jihad" is "striving", some have failed to see the exact 
nature of this "human institution" and its role in medieval 
history. Since jihad is of two types, jihad aginst evil 
within the self (greater jihad) and jihad against evil 
within the enemies of God (lesser jihad), it must therefore 
have two "meanings", two "intents" or "implications". Just 
as striving in the path of God did not primarily mean . 
cleansing one's soul of evil to the Muslim soliders of the 
wars of conquest, so too did "striving in the path of God" 
not mean going out and killing infidels to the Muslim pious. 
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The point that must be made here is that at some point 
in early medieval Islam, the term "jihad" came to carry less 
its spiritual meaning and more its physical one. Its 
treatment in Islamic jurisprudence attests to that. 

When al-Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 363/974) wrote his Pillars 
of Islam (Da‘a'im al—islam), his chapter on jihad dealt 
with such things as rules of warfare, behavior of soliders 
and generals, military tactics, tribute and booty, not 


° The emphasis on 


matters of personal spirituality. * 
al-Mawardi's (d. 1050) treatment of jihad in al-Ahkam 
al-sultaniyya in the next century is placed heavily on 
waging war on infidels and heretics, not on the evils of the 
soul. Nor does his Andalusian contemporary Ibn Hazm (d. 
1064) make any illusions about what the term jihad means. 
In his Kitab al-Jihad, he too discusses the rules and 
regulations of warfare against the unbelievers. R. Arnaldez 
makes this observation: 

"In what concerns holy war, we apparently do 

not find any attempt by Ibn Hazm to 

spiritualize the notion. For him jihad is 

no doubt war carried out by arms, although 

he recognizes a more general sense of the 

term."* 

Unlike the early Hijazi jurists who lived deeply and 
securely within the boundaries of the Islamic empire, far 
from the confrontation areas where Islam had to deal daily 
with the non-Muslim, these later scholars were of a 
different time and place. The expansion of Islam had ebbed, 
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society had become more complex, and the threats from within 
(heretic, rebels) were as great, if not greater, as those 
from the external enemy. In addition, Byzantium had been 
staging a military comback, and Christian forces in Spain 
and Italy began their campaigns of "reconquest". 

Again, the question as to what extent were the writings 
of such scholars as al-Mawardi (in Baghdad) and Ibn Hazm (in 
Spain) irrelevant to the times, or were addressed to an 
ideal situation may be posed here once again. The following 
remarks comprehend the gist of the matter very well: 


"One would think that the situation in Spain 
was ripe for holy war, with a movable 
frontier between lands conquered by the 
Muslims and the rest of the Christian 
territories, with annual expeditions and 
fighters, and with alternatives of treaties 
and alliances. But already two elements, 
which no doubt existed even at the time of 
the prophet, but which had taken on a 
particular importance, altered the ideal 
schema of the theory of holy war. On the 
one hand, Dar al-Islam was no longer unified 
and there are now wars among Muslims and, 
worst yet, Muslims would often ally 
themselves with the infidels against their 
brothers in religion. On the other hand, 
the war brought about a more political 
character, and if it were always waged in 
the name of religion, its reality of human 
undertaking would always surface."*? 


It is through a proper reading and understanding of Ibn 
Hazm's comments on what jihad is and should be -- even if we 
were to assume that the situation was irrelevant or the 
treatment idealistic -- that Arnaldez has come to put his 
finger on the pulse of the matter. For indeed all that Ibn 
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Hazm has to say tells much about what this institution had 
become, and what direction it had taken. In a way, it 
measures the distance between the concept and the reality, 
between the ideal and the abuse to which every institution 
is subject. 

Whether a legitimate authority, a general or a common 
soldier followed the rules and regulations concerning the 
proper implementation of jihad according to Islamic law is 
not the point here. That would be, in a way, synonymous to 
"probing into the religious sincerity of the Muslim 
fighter". What must be the sole concern from this point is 
the "human" institution of jihad, its use and role in the 
making of Islamic history. 

Having lived in a time and place where Islam was in 
daily contact with other religious communities the relations 
with whom were, as in A. Castro's words: "...a constant 
oscillation between antagonism and the sharing of a common 
life between the Christian and Islamic peoples",°* Ibn 
Hazm's treatment would hardly have assumed an ideal or 
irrelevant situation. Nor could al-Mawardi, who wrote his 
work in the eye of the Islamic political storm, be dismissed 
as utopian. 

If anything, the treatment of jihad in fourth and fifth 
century Islamic scholarship reflects the past experiences 
and the present realities of the institution. The question 
as to whether its application or implementation deviated 
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from the letter of the law must be addressed to individual 
cases -—- not to Islamic history as a whole. And I venture 
to say that this particular question will never be totally 
answered because it would require some "probing into the 
religious sincerity" before making a final judgment. 

The point that I am making here is that the institution 
of jihad was a potent force in the religious, political, 
legal and economic history of Islam, and a strong influence 
in its cultural development. It was potent in its ideal, in 
its flexibility, and even in its corruption. Its character 
and role in Islamic history varied from century to century, 
from province to province, from ruler to ruler. But it 
existed and survived so long as it served a purpose or 
yielded results. It is here where its role can be better 
understood. 

If, then, one returns to the question of idealism or 
irrelevance in the treatment of jihad by the Muslim jurists, 
and judges this treatment according to how much the writers 
dealt with the letter of the law and the political realities 
of the day, then the conclusion of idealism or irrelevance 
would be understandable. But if one views their treatment 
in the context of political, economic or social factors, 
then the conclusion of "idealism" or irrelevance becomes 


problematic. 
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4, Jihad and the Conquest of Sicily: Historical Circumstance 

On June 14, 827 (A.D.) a fleet was assembled on the 
orders of Ziyadat-Allah I (197~-201 A.H./817-838 A.D.) in 
Susa (on the eastern coast of modern Tunisia) to set sail in 
the northeast direction towards the island of Sicily. The 
spectacle was a dramatic one, with throngs of people 
surrounding a cavalry of seven hundred and an infantry of 
ten thousand to be boarded on some one hundred ships. 

The warriors were a diverse group, a microcosm of Muslim 
society: Arabs of many tribes, Berbers, Persians, 
professional soldiers as well as scholars and clergy. The 
main character, the undisputed hero of the event, was Asad 
b. al-Furat, the illustrious and powerful chief judge of 
Kairouan. 

With the masses surrounding him on all sides, mixed with 
the neighing of horses, the rolling of drums and the waving 
of banners, Asad spoke: 

"There is no god but God alone; he has no 
partners. By God, oh people, neither a 
father nor a grandfather has created a state 
for me, chosen me to rule, nor is there 
anyone who has such a mandate. I have only 
seen what you see in writing: Exert your 
minds and labor your bodies in the search 
and pursuit of knowledge; increase it and be 


patient with its intensity, for you will 
gain this world and the next with it."*? 
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Within three days, the army of Ziyadat-Allah reached 
Mazara on the southwestern tip of Sicily. A large army, 
headed by 'Balata', the ruler of Sicily, was there awaiting 
them. The Muslim East came face to face with the Christian 
West. 

The Arab entry into Sicily and the momentous events that 
follow it must be viewed in two perspectives; or, that they 
are the result of two factors: international and domestic. 

The island of Sicily, the largest in the Mediterranean 
and situated at its center, had been of tremendous 
strategic, political and economic importance throughout 
ancient, as well as medieval history. Its first 
inhabitants, the Elimi, Sicani and Siculi (from which its 
name is derived) were subject to Phoenician, Greek and Roman 
occupation which affected the demographic, linguistic and 
cultural composition of the island. The Arab occupation 
followed the Byzantine occupation and was followed, in turn, 
by Norman, French and Spanish occupation, which lasted until 
the nineteenth century. 

The Arab occupation of Sicily was thus another in a long 
historical series. But in and of itself, it is the 
culmination of some one hundred and seventy-five years of 
Muslim adventurism. The first Arab naval incursion into 


Sicily took place in 652, during the governorship of 
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Mu°awiyah b. Sufyan, in Syria, who would eventually become 
the first Umayyad caliph. As the Arabs succeeded throughout 
the wars of conquest in bringing North Africa within the 
Islamic empire, Sicily became more and more conspicuous on 
the Muslim horizons. | 

Furthermore, with Byzantium and Islam confronting each 
other on all sides of the Mediterranean, Sicily naturally 
bacame a bone of contention between the two empires. Prior 
to the Arabs' invasion, and even during the seventy years it 
took them to gain complete control, Byzantium had used 
Sicily as a base for its battles with its Muslim enemies. 
Strategically, it was important for the Arabs to have 
Sicily, not to mention the control over the commercial 
relations that flourished on the shores of the Mediterranean 
that its occupation would bring them. 

On the domestic front, the Arab invasion of Sicily was 
the result, to a great extent, of local politics. 
Ziyadat~Allah I had constantly to keep a political balance, 
as his predecessors had to do, between the restless army 
(jund) and the scholar-lawyers (fuqaha'). The former, 
sociologically speaking, represented the Arab aristocrary; 
the latter, the urban bourgeoisie. 

In addition, Ziyadat-Allah had just survived a violent 
insurrection led by Mansur b. Nasr al-Tunbudhi, around whom 
discontent elements had rallied. With renewed hostilities 
within the army ranks, and a Berber outburst at Satfura in 
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214/829, Ziyadat-Allah was on the warpath. 

In the light of this domestic political situation, the 
invasion of Sicily was understandable, and, in retrospect, 
seems to have been a brilliant tactical move. Economically, 
it yielded positive results. M. Talbi observes: 

"The invasion of Sicily brought in booty and 
enriched the public treasury as well as 
private coffers; it stimulated the slave 
trade, and for a variety of reasons 
stimulated the flow of money..."*5 

Politically, it was a masterstroke. Above all, it 
created an external enemy the urgency cf which surpassed all 
domestic problems. Thus, it allowed the rulership to direct 
internal hostilities outward. It buttressed the rule of 
Ziyadat-Allah while appeasing the army. Most impertantiey 
it had the approval and blessings of the religious leaders 
and the general masses. This was done, and most likely 
could only have been done, through the pageantry of jihad. 

The Arab historians are generally in agreement as to the 
events that led up to the invasion. Euphemius, the renegade 
Byzantine general of Sicily, sought the aid of Ziyadat-Allah 
in his struggle to wrestle control of Sicily from 


Byzantium. *® 


His arrival in Kairouan with a proposition 

to lead the Arabs into Sicily provided solid assurances of a 

Muslim success in its two-fold goal of occupying the island 

and undermining Byzantine influence in the Mediterranean. 
The matter, however, was not a simple one. The 
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Aghlabids were still bound to a truce. (hudna) with 
Byzantium and to break the treaty implied breaking Islamic 
law, for which the governor of North Africa could never hope 
to obtain the lawyers' support. In fact, this was the case 
according to al-Maliki in Riyad al-nuflis.*” Quoting a 
contemporary, Sulayman b. ‘Umran, who was a witness to the 
signing of the treaty by Abu al—‘Abbas (812-817), 
Ziyadat-Allah's predecessor, al-Maliki relates the story of 
how Ziyadat-Allah summoned his people to review the treaty 
in the light of Euphemius' arrival. Seeking the opinion of 
his two chief judges, Abu Muhriz and Asad b. al-Furat, 
Ziyadat-Allah faced a dilemma. ??® 

On the one hand, Abu Muhriz opted for a wait and see 
reaction. He was sensitive to the issue of the treaty and he 
received the backing of the religious community. Citing a 
certain Ahmad b. Sulayman, al-Maliki writes: "The religious 
leaders disapproved of invading Sicily because of the treaty 
which they had with it, and that the violation of the treaty 
would not be legal".*?* 

On the other hand, Asad b. al—Furat urged the governor 
to proceed with full force, He argued that since the 
Byzantines still held Muslim prisoners -- information 
obtained by Euphemius -- the treaty was no longer binding. 
Backing his arguments with Quranic references and a 
seemingly cautious adherence to the law, Asad not only won 
the unflinching support of Ziyadat-Allah, but with the 
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general public as well. 

Needless to say, Asad's uncompromising position on 
invading Sicily in the form of a jihad won him a tremendous 
amount of political influence,*° while the weak and 
vacillating position of al-—Muhriz obviously put him in the 
background. But it was Ziyadat-Allah who had the most to 
gain: an end to his domestic political troubles, at least 
temporarily, and a glowing image of the “commander of the 


faithful" and "defender of the faith". 


5. Jihad: Sicily vs. Spain: Some Remarks 


It has become the norm among students of medieval 
Islamic history to identify Arab Sicily with the longer and 
richer history of Muslim Spain, i.e., al-Andalus. The 
connection between the two is justifiable for many reasons, 
the most obvious of which is the fact that both Spain and 
Sicily experienced Islamic Civilization on their soil for 
extended periods of time. What each land provided, four 
centuries for Sicily and double that for Spain, was both a 
battleground and a haven for that "constant oscillation 
between antagonism and a sharing of a common life between 
the Christian and the Islamic peoples", to recall Castro's 
words. | 

The presence of Islam in both Spain and Sicily was the 
result of Muslim conquest. The armies of each conquest were 
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basically made up of Arabs of the various tribes and a large 
number of Berbers. United in their migaion: their divisive 
squabbles would later be a constant source of threat to 
Muslim unity in both Spain and Sicily, as it was in North 
Africa as well. 

Also, Spain and Sicily enjoyed a similar material 
culture. Both were Mediterranenan societies, each 
comprising Islamic, Christian, and Jewish cultures, each 
directly involved in the active, productive commercial life 
of the medieval Mediterranean world. There is no doubt that 
this demographic and cultural eclecticism of both Spain and 
Sicily produced physical and cultural similarities. The 
twelfth-century Granadan scholar-traveler, Ibn Jubayr (d. 
581/1185), visiting Sicily on his way back from a 
pilgramage. to Mecca during the years 1183-5, draws a 
comparison between the two: 

"It is safe to say that (Sicily) is tks 
daughter of al-Andalus in the comfort of its 
buildings and the abundance of its fertility 
and luxury; [it is] replenished with all 
kinds of blessings, filled with all sorts of 
fruits and vegetation."*’ 

Finally, Islamic civilization replaced in both Spain and 
Sicily, the one in early eighth century, the other in the 
ninth century, ruling empires that were in economic, 
political and social decay: Visigothic in Spain and 
Byzantine in Sicily. It is important to remember that the 
presence of both the Visigoths in Spain and the Byzantines 
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in Sicily was due to conquest; and in spite of the fact that 
each had been present for several centuries, and each was 
assimilated into and influenced as well the local 
population, there was no sense of "patriotism" on the part 
of the local populace to defend these foreign occupiers from 
expulsion. *? | 

In spite of these similarities, there are basic 
differences between the history and nature of Islam in Spain 
and Sicily that must be noted. By contrast and not 
comparison, one gets a better sense of the distance between 
Muslim Spain and Muslim Sicily. 

The conquest of Spain took place very early in Islamic 
history, i.e., during the Umayyad caliphate in Syria. It 
took the Muslim armies about five years to take control over 
Spain, between 711 and 716 A.D. (93/98 A.H.) This conquest 
was part of the Wars of Conquest (hurutb al-futth), during 
which Islam was extending itself in many lands in all 
directions. It was a period in which internal divisions 
were still minimal and Muslim unity was relatively intact. 
It was a period, above all, of political stability in which 
the caliphate in Damascus enjoyed both power and authority 
and was generally accepted as the head of the umma.*? 

The conquest of Sicily, by contrast, was not initiated 
by the Islamic nation as a whole, but by an autonomous 
dynasty in North Africa. It was not a general jihad, but a 
specific jihad engineered by the governor, Ziyadat—Allah, 
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for economic and political reasons. Whereas it took the 
Muslims five years to control Spain, it took them seventy 
strenuous years to take Sicily. Moreover, the armies that 
invaded Spain consisted mostly of professional, illiterate 
soldiers, while those that invaded Sicily included lawyers 
and scholars. 

It must also be remembered that the Aghlabids in North 
Africa had relations with Byzantine Sicily, and that the 
treaty broken by Ziyadat-Allah caused some dissent among the 
‘ulama' in Kairouan. Also, during this period friendly 
relations existed between the caliph in Baghdad and 
Charlemagne. In contrast, the conquest of Spain a century 
earlier followed no contact between Islam and Visigoth Spain. 

There are, above all, two crucial factors that clearly 
distinguish Islamic Sicily from Islamic Spain, making their 
histories very different despite the many parallels. 
Firstly, the development of the Umayyad caliphate in Spain 
gave al-Andalus both a political backbone and historical 
independence. Even though it lasted for only one century, 
overthrown by internal divisions and replaced by a number of 
local rulers (muluk al-tawa'if), as was the case with 
Sicily, it was nevertheless highly instrumental in planting 
the seeds of Islam deeply into Spanish soil. Sicily, on the 
other hand, never produced strong leadership from within 


that endured. In spite of a few successful Arab Sicilians 
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leaders, and a brief period of tranquil, orderly dynastic 
succession, the authority and the power seems to have always 
come from North Africa. ** 

Secondly, the existence of the Mozarabs and the Jews in 
Spain and the role they played in the intellectual and 
cultural mediation between Islam and Christendom made 
Spanish Islamic history different from Sicilian Islamic 
history. Although there was cultural exchange between 
Muslims and Christians in Sicily, reaching a peak during the 
reign of Roger II (525-549/1130-1154), it was a mere 
fraction of what it was in Spain. Commercial relations were 
strong and there were sporadic years of peaceful 
coexistence. Treaties of non-belligerence and safe passage 
were often signed. But Muslims and Christians generally 
lived apart. The fact that the Muslim Sicilian community 
was closely tied to North Africa, and the Christian Sicilian 
community to Byzantium undoubtedly enhanced the division. 
Relations were generally military, and the many years it 
took the Arabs to control Sicily underscore the lack of 
peaceful coexistence between its Muslim and Christian 
populations. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that even though Sicily 
was a medium through which contacts were established between 
the Islamic East and the Christian West, it produced only a 
small amount of intellectual exchange, vis-a-vis 
translations, compared to what Spain had produced.** This 
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clearly indicates that the impact of Islam on Sicily was 
much less than that on Spain. And it is precisely here that 
the history of Arab Sicily differs from that of Spain. 

Also, the fact that the Normans were able to wrestle total 
control from the Arabs in only thirty years, as compared to 
the centuries it took the Spaniards to regain "Spain", 
further accentuates the difference between Islam in Sicily 


from that in Spain. 
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CONCLUSION 


Holy War was a major institution to the medieval 
Christian West as it was to the medieval Muslim East. The 
failure to view it as such has perpetuated the 
misunderstanding of its nature and role in medieval 
political, religious and cultural history. 

The word jihad (now, holy war) is derived from the 
Arabic verb jahada, ‘to strive for'. Islamic scholarship 
has always referred to two types of jihad: greater jihad, 
i.e. spiritual striving; and lesser jihad, i.e. physical 
striving. Within the Quran itself, the classical meaning of 
jihad as spiritual striving as seen in the (early) Meccan 
suras evolves into a more physical striving in the (later) 
Medinan suras. 

Likewise, the term jihad evolves in Islamic 
jurisprudence as the institution plays a more physical role 
in the history of classical Islam. Scholars such as al-Qadi 
al-Nu°man, al~Mawardi and Ibn Hazm expounded upon rules of 
warfare, treatment of prisoners, distribution of booty and, 
above all, the proper role of rulership in the execution of 
jihad. This last point is undoubtedly at the heart of the 
differences that exist among the Sunni, Shi‘ite and 
Kharijite theories of jihad. 
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The treatment of jihad in Arabo-Islamic scholarship 
peaks in the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries. Its 
careful attention to details of rules and regulations was 
based upon past experiences and contemporary realities. ‘The 
chapters. devoted to the role of the imam underscore jihad as 
a crucial issue in the politics and political theory of 
medieval Islam. This treatment also refutes two modern 
notions of jihad: first that there is only one jihad, either 
spiritual as some Muslim apologists have expressed, or 
physical as held by the ‘Western view'; and second that 
Islamic political theorists were treating the subject of 
jihad on a theoretical level. 

Facing internal disorders, a restless army, an 
emboldened Christian counter-offensive, coupled with the in- 
security of autonomy, the Aghlabid rulership in North Africa 
staged an invasion of Sicily in the spectre and pageantry of 
jihad. Eminent scholar and chief judge of Kairouan, Asad b. 
al-Furat, was chosen to lead the holy warriors. The 
combination of spiritual and physical jihad gave a brilliant 
political victory for Ziyadat-Allah and political legitimacy 


to the autonomous Aghlabid dynasty. 
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NOTES II 


1. Two good studies on the subject of jihad are: Majid 
Khadduri, War and Peace in the Law of Islam (Baltimore, 
1955); and Muhammad Ghunaimi, The Muslim Conception of 


International Law and the Western Approach (The Hague, 1968). 


2. Americo Castro, The Spaniards: the Making of their 
History (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971), 


p. 489. 
3. E. Tyan, "Djihad", EI”, p. 538. 


4. W. Montgomery Watt, "Islamic Conception of the Holy War" 
in Holy War (Columbus, 1974), p. 145. 


5. Khadduri, War and Peace, pp. 56. 


6. Ghunaimi, The Muslim Conception, p. 164. 


7. %M.C. Ali, A Critical Exposition of the Popular Jihad 
(Karachi, 1977), p. 168. 


As the subtitle states, "Showing That All The Wars Of 
Muhammad Were Defensive: And That Agressive War Or 
Compulsory Conversion Is Not Allowed In The Koran", this 
work refutes what Castro terms ‘the Western point of view', 
which, the author emphasizes, is held by some Muslims as 
well. Although strongly defensive in tone, the author does 
make an excellent case. For a comprehensive word study on 
‘jihad', see his "Appendix A: On The Word "Jihad" As 
Occuring In The Koran And Wrongly Translated "Warfare", pp. 
163-92. 


8. Ibn Khaldun, al-Muqaddima (tr. F. Rosenthal), p. 224. 


9. ‘Abd Rabbih, al-Sayyid ‘Abd al-Hafiz, Falsafat 
al-jihad fi al-islam (Beirut, 1972), p. 38. 


10. Ghunaimi, The Muslim Conception, p. 73. 


ll. It is now accepted that forced conversion by the Muslim 
warriors in the wars of conquest was much less than 
previously believed. "...there does not seem to have been 
any mass conversion of Christians, but rather a steady 
trickle of converts throughout the centuries.", Watt, 
"Islamic Conception", p. 149. Very often it was economic 
exigencies that determined conversion. .See also, Richard 
Bulliet, Conversion to Islam inthe Medieval Period 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1979). 
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12. The transformation of Arabian society from a small-town 
social structure with a Nomadic enviroment and a largely 
illiterate population into a literate, urban society brought 
on changes far greater than the development of the 

sciences. Values, attitudes and tastes changed. Also, the 
more literate and educated society became, the more tolerant 
it became. 


13. Ghunaimi, The Muslim Conception, p. 34. 


14. Aziz Atiya, Crusade, Commerce and Culture (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1962), p. 135. 


15. Ghunaimi, The Muslim Conception, p. 35. 


16. Majid Khadduri, The Islamic Law of Nations (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966), p. 23. 

To substantiate this point Khadduri writes: "In his 
work on Maliki law Sahniin (d. 240/855) dealt more 
extensively with questions relating to the law of war, 
because Islam in North Africa and Spain came into contact 
with non-Muslim communities, but his treatment reflects no 
less the influence of Hanafi than Maliki jurists on the 
subject." 


17 Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatta', ed. A.R. ‘Armish, (Beirut: 
Dar al-nafa'is, 1977), pp. 295-313. An English translation 
is also available: Muwatta' Imam Malik , tr. M. Rahimuddin, 
(Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1980), pp. 198-214. 


18. Norman Daniel, "Holy War in Islam and Christendom", 
Blackfriars 39 (1958), p. 385. 


19. al-Mawardi, author of al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya wa 
al-wilayat al-diniyya [The Rules of Government], was a 
Shafi°i lawyer who lived in Baghdad during the Buwayhid 
dynasty. His work brings the treatment of jihad to a high 
point in Islamic political theory. The still prevalent view 
that al-Mawardi was writing on a purely ideal or theoretical 
plane will be discussed below. 


20. al-Mawardi, al-Ahkam, pp. 55-64. 


21. "...four possible outcomes of war are envisaged: the 
enemy may become Muslims; if the enemy refuse to become 
Muslims, the men may be killed and the women and children 
sold into slavery: the Muslims may cease fighting after the 
enemy has either paid a lump sum or has promised to make an 
annual payment; the Muslim may, without making any payment, 
make a truce with the enemy for not more than ten years." 
Watt. "Islamic Conception", p. 153. 
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22. R. Arnaldez, "La Guerre sainte selon Ibn Hazm” in Etude) 
Lévi-Provencal II, 1962), p. 452. 


23. "Inherent in the state's action in waging a jihad is the 
establishment of Muslim sovereignty, since the supremacy of 
God's word necessarily carries with it God's political 
authority." Khadduri, War and Peace, p. 60. 


24. al-Mawardi, pp. 35-54. 


25. For further details in a succint summary, see Khadduri, 
War _and Peace, pp. 66-9. 


26. Khadduri, Islamic Law of Nations, pp. 5-6. 


27. "As a general principle, all treaties may be repudiated 
by the Islamic state even before the expiration of their 
defined term if the interests of the state command it, i.e. 
the Islamic state becomes strong enough to effect a decisive 
victory upon the enemy. The only condition which the 
Islamic state is to comply with for such a repudiation is 
the inbadh. i.e. (1) to afford the other state party enough 
time to communicate the news to the different parts of its 
territories and (2) to exhort their nationals who are 
residing in the Islamic states to retire to their “place of 
safety". 


Ghunaimi, The Muslim Conception, p. 161. 
28. Watt, "Islamic Conception", p. 154. 


29. ‘Abd Rabbih's Falsafat al-—jihad is an example of 
taking the argument too far, insisting on the literal 
translation of the word and ignoring the historical and 
juristic connotations. 
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Fyzee, (Cairo: Dar al~Ma°arif, 1969), pp. 347-406. 
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History (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971). p. 
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36. The case of Euphemius has drawn considerable attention 
in the modern historiography of Arabo-Sicilian history, 
creating, in my estimation, one of the more interesting 
debates that has surfaced above the overall repetitious and 
‘apologetic' literature to date. In treating the subject 
Amari displays sympathy towards Euphemius' action which he 
views in the context of Sicilian and Italian history, and 
sees as an example of Sicilian 'nationalism'. In support of 
this view he cites the backing of the Sicilian militia that 
Euphemius had at the time of his seeking aid from North 
Africa. 


"Le milizie siciliane tentarono di spiccarsi dall' 
impero greco, si come avean fatto un secolo innanti quelle 
dell'iItalia centrale; ma oppresse da forze pit ordinate, ne 
potendo trovar sostengo nello sfacelo della societa civile, 
Si gittarono per disperazione al peggior partito; chiamarono 
un potentato straniero; e affretaron cosi la morte della 
nazione greco-sicula, ch'era andato decandero e 
consumandosi, ormaida mille anni..." SMS I, pp. 380-1. 


Some years later this "Italian" perspective was revamped 
into an argument that stated that the rebellion of Euphemius 
was one of national liberation. See F. Gabotto, "Eufemio e 
11 movimento separatista nell'Italia meridionale" in La 
Letteratura v-vi (1890-1). 


A. Vasiliev rejects this interpretation (Byzance et les 
Arabes) as having no foundation whatsoever. This 
interpretation was rejected even more forcefully by J.B. 
Bury who saw Euphemius as a "tyrant" who, in a long line of 
others, sought total control over the island. See J.B. 
Bury, "The Naval Policy of the Roman Empire in relation to 
the Western Provinces," in CA II, pp. 26-7. 


For a general description of Christian accounts of 
Euphemius, see SMS I, pp. 367-73. 


The case of Euphemius is recorded with little variance 
among the Arab historians whom, Amari insists, are more 
credible than their Christian counterparts. Pointing out 
that Ibn al-Athir, al-Nuwayri and Ibn Khaldtn, the 
historians who have the most to say on the subject, speak 
basically in one voice, Amari concludes that there must have 
been one primary source from which the subsequent 
information was taken. 


37. al-Maliki, Riyad (BAS 28), p. 181-5. 
38. The fact that there were two chief judges in Kairouan, 


not very common in medieval Islam, reflects a delicate 
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position in which Ziyadat-Allah found himself. All the 
sources speak unanimously well of Asad. But at the same 
time the support for Abu Muhriz by the Sulama' was also a 
political reality that Ziyadat-Allah had to face. It was 
something more that what Watt calls "lip service to Islamic 
norms". 


39. al-Maliki, p. 183. 


40. Ibid. The text reads: "Ziyadat-Allah said, 'I have not 
removed you from the office of chief judge, but have 
appointed you [as well] to the rank of general, and this is 
more honorable than the judgeship. I have retained your 
title of judge, and thus you are a judge and a general.' 
Asad emerged as such, being the only one in all of North 
Africa who has ever held both titles." 


41. Ibn Jubayr, Rihla (BAS 10), p. 82. 


42. The analogy can be taken even further by comparing 
Julian in Spain and Euphemius in Sicily and the role that 
each played in paving the way for the Muslim conquest of 
their countries. It is also very interesting to note that 
both Julian and Euphemius have been the subjects of legends 
that relate and interpret their actions as a result of 
vengeance of the heart. See: W. Montgomery Watt, A History 
of Islamic Spain (Edinburgh, 1965), p. 13; and M. Amari, SMS 
I, p. 369. 


43. By this I do not mean to say that the Islamic empire at 
this time was not without political divisions. The 

Shiite and Kharijite movements were a source of disunity 
even during the times of the "Righteous Caliphs". However, 
the caliphate was still universally accepted and was still 
able to resist most political dissensions. In addition the 
Shiite and Kharijite movements were still political in 
nature, and not as yet theological when they would become 
much more threatening to Islamic unity. 


44. F. Gabrieli is one of the first to emphasize this: 
"Manca alla Sicilia arabo il robusto organismo unitario 
dell'emirato e califfato Omayyade, rimpetto a cui un bel 
pallido riflesso e in Palermo, dalla meth del X a quella del 
XI secolo, l’autonomo emirato Kalbita. Mancono le grande 
personalita storiche, le figure a tutto rilievo dell'Islam 
andaluso, un Abd al-Rahman I e III, un al-Manzor, il respiro 
della grande storia che corre sino a tutto il XII secolo 
nelle vicende degli Arabi di Spagna, tra le audace politica 
di espansione mediterranea e la guerra fronterzia. Nella 
storia degli arabi di Sicilia non una figura compeggia in 
formato eccezionable, sollevandosi al di sopra di una storia 
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Maramente provinciable..." “Arabi di Sicilia e Arabi di 
Spagna", al-Andalus 15 (1950), p. 31. 


45. The few works that have been produced in Sicily were 
.done so in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries under Norman 
patronage. Norman Daniel makes this observation; "There 
were no translations from Latin. or Greek into Arabic, Roger 
II was al-Idrisi's patron but his great Book was never 
translated into any European language in the Middle Ages, 
from Latin into Greek in this period there was nothing, and 
from Arabic into Latin the results were insignificant 
compared with work from Spain, and even Syria...""The Arab 
Impact on Sicily and Southern Italy in the Middle Ages," 


Quaderni dell'Istituto Italiano di Cultura Per La R.A.E. 
(Cairo, 1975),p. 18. 
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III. JIHAD AND DAR AL-ISLAM 


1. Patterns of Military Activity 


a) Vocabulary 

It will be both interesting and useful to examine the 
vocabulary and technical terms which the historians used to 
write their histories. The following terms are by no means 
an exhaustive list of all the terms found in the primary 
sources, but they are the most frequently used among the 
chroniclers. 

The etymology and usage of the word jihad has been 
discussed in Chapter Two. What concerns me here are the 
more specific terms that describe and qualify the physical 
features of jihad. 

In the actual launching of an expedition (sariya, pl. 
sSaraya) or a raid (ghazwa, pl. ghazawat), the vocabulary 
provides us with a clear distinction between the initiator, 
that is, the one in charge, usually the ruler who calls for 
the invasion, and the executer of the raid, usually the 
general in command of the army. The distinction can be seen 
best in the use of the causative or transitive form of the 
verbs (fa‘°ala or af°ala patterns of the Arabic verb) 
that apply to the initiator, while intransitive verbs of 
motion are applied to the executer. Almost always, the 
ruler (amir, wali) would dispatch an expedition, (sayyara 
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sariya), while a general or any soldier in command (amir 
al-jaysh, or muqqadam) would set out on an expedition (sara 
fi sariya). Not as frequent, this contrast can also be seen 
between ghaza, 'to raid', and aghza, ‘to cause (a place, an 
army, etc.) to be raided'. Likewise, the first applies to 
the executer, and the second to the initiator. Each of 
these verb forms can be both transitive and intransitive. 
In their transitive aspect, each can take a human object: 
"he raided the Christians" ("wa ghaza al-rum"), or non-human 
object: "he raided the Christian lands" ("wa qhaza bilad 
al-rum"). | 

In addition to the above, we constantly come across 
phrases such as: "he sent the troops out on an expedition" 
("wa akhraja al-juyush") in describing the role of the 
leader of the community, i.e., the initiator. As we have 
seen and will see again, it is among the duties of the 
leader of the Muslim community to call for jihad as 
prescribed in Muslim law, and very often -- but not always 
-~ do we see that very ruler acting in the double role of 
initiator and executer. 

With respect to the execution of a raid/ attack/ 
aggression, the phrase most frequently used by the 
historians is: "he attacked, plundered and took prisoners" 
("ghaza_wa ghanima wa saba"). The term ghanima has a 
synonym nahaba; the latter connotes plundering, in the sense 
of forcefully seizing something, while the former implies 
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the forceful gain of wealth, or the spoils of war. 

. The actual raid may include one or several of the 
following actions: kharaba ('to destroy'); ahraga ('to 
burn'); and hallaka ('to wipe out'). These terms are used 
to describe the destruction of enemy territory and property, 
such as fortresses, houses, churches and horses. There are 


also afsada ('to spoil'); atkhana ('to exhaust'); intasafa 


('to raze'); gata‘a kurtimahum' ('to destroy their 
vineyards') which refer to the destruction of enemy lands/ 
farms and crops.’ In addition, hasara ('to besiege’); 
askana ('to settle or occupy in'); dawwakha/adakha ('to 
conquer/subjugate') refer to the overall treatment of the 
subjugated people, or the intentions of the raiding party on 
a local population. Thus a city and/or its inhabitants, 
their civil as well as military buildings, and their 
farmlands could singly or collectively constitute the main 
objective(s) of a raid. 

An invading army may have taken a city or town 


peacefully ("wa fatahuha sulhan"), or by force: "they took 


the city by the sword" ("malaku_al-madina bi al-sayf") and 
"they took it by force" ("fatahiiha Sanwatan"). A raid 


may have been launched by land (barran), by sea (bahran) or 


by both land and sea (barran wa bahran); in the summer 


(sayfan) or in the winter (shita'an). 


Troops dispatched by sea (bahran), that is the navy, 


made up a fleet (ustul, pl. asatil). The various words for 
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war vessels include markab, pl. marakib, and qarib, pl. 
qawarib, still used in modern Arabic. Also, the list 
includes harbi for war ship, which is clearly derived from 
harb ('war'), and shalandiya, which Amari suggests as being 
a Byzantine Greek term. Ground forces are indicated by 
jaysh, pl. juyush ('army') and ‘askar, pl. ‘Sasakir 
('troops'), also still used in modern Arabic. 

Also, the terminology distinguishes between a full-scale 


war (harb) and fighting (qital). A single battle is 


referred to as wag°a. In assessing the reigns of several 
rulers, al-Nuwayri writes; "To all of these rulers whom we 
mentioned (are credited) raids, expeditions and holy war 
upon the enemy."? 

Finally, the historians are consistent in their use of a 
fixed vocabulary of terms for the various types of treaties 
that were concluded among the warring factions. (These 
terms were briefly introduced in Chapter Two.) The word 
hudna implies a truce’ as a suspension of hostilities. This 
type was usually made for a specific period of time (e.g., 
forty months, ten years) with one or several conditions 
attached to its conclusions, payment of money or the 
exchange of prisoners being most often the cases. 

Aman implies safe passage or protection, usually granted 
to a specific group, or upon formal request (isti'man). 

Some form of submission was usually demanded upon granting 
the request. In Sicily, as was generally the case 
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throughout all of the medieval Islamic empire, safe passage 
was most often given to merchants and emissaries. Elements 
of a besieged population who either collaborated, cooperated 
or offered little or no resistance were also likely to be 
granted safe passage. 

The term sulh connotes a general suspension of 
hostilities, i.e., a total peace treaty. Unlike the others 
this term implies an agreement of two parties on equal 
footing, with less of a degree of force applied in its 
conclusion. An exchange of emissaries and gifts may have 
followed the signing of the treaty. Two parties would often 
agree to such a treaty when facing a common (third party) 


enemy. 


b) Inside Sicily 

The three periods of Arabo-Sicilian dynastic— and 
military- history differ, the one from the other, not only 
in the years in which each occurred and in the personalities 
who ruled them, but also in the role of jihad, and the shape 
and direction it took in these three periods. Whatever the 
variable, the constant is the implicit involvement of North 
Africa in its execution. 

Michele Amari, with his keen observation and capacity 
for detail, was quick to point out that the Aghlabids 
directed their jihad from the west of the island to the 
east, and concentrated their efforts in the three different 
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provinces at different times.* Having landed at Mazara, 
Asad b. al-Furat and his successors staged exploratory raids 
throughout the island, but aimed specifically at 
consolidating their positions in Val di Mazara. Relatively 
early successes in Agrigento and the occupation of Palermo 
in 217/831 gave them a strategic base from which they could 
dispatch their armies while, at the same time, aiming at 
control over all of the western part of the island. 

From 217/831 to 226/841 the Muslim armies did, in fact, 
achieve total control over Val di Mazara. As soon as an 
area (town, city) was captured, it was immediately settled 
with a Muslim population. The capture of Caltabellotta and 
Corleone in 225/840 completed the takeover of all of the 
province. At about the same time, however, the sources do 
mention raiding activity in Castrogiovanni, Syracuse and as 
far east as Catania and Taormina. 

The thrust of the jihad activity during the years 
227/841 to 245/858-9 consolidated Muslim control over the 
entire province, thus allowing them to concentrate their 
efforts on Val Demone where a large and resistant 
Christian population resided and was reinforced by Byzantium. 

Military operations against Val Demone began almost at 
the same time as those against Val di Noto. But their 
life-span was far longer. The process of winning control 
over this province was a long and difficult task for the 
Muslim armies, both for the Sicilian forces as well as for 
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those newly dispatched from North Africa. From as early as 
228/843 to as late as 289/902, the time of Aghlabid 
‘collapse, the Arabs frequently dispatched troops towards 
populated centers, such as Catania, Taormina, Rometta, and 
Messina. To be more precise, it was after the fall of 
Syracuse in 264/877 where the sources rarely mention a raid 
on cities or towns outside of this province. 

The long years and strenuous efforts it took the Muslim 
armies to take control over Val Demone are undoubtedly 
attributed to that large, obdurate and well-fortified 
Christian population which only grew larger with the tide of 
refugees from the other provinces. In fact, Christian 
resistance out-lived Aghlabid rule. It would not be until a 
century later, under the Kalbids, after years of 
concentrated raiding and a seven-month siege that Taormina 
would finally fall into Muslim hands. The lack of nisba 
names in the biographical literature like those from cities 
such as (Trapani) al-Tarabansi, (Mazara) al-Mazari, 
(Syracuse) al~Siraqusi, and (Agrigento) al-Kirkanti is a 
clear indication that Val Demone was affected relatively 
little by Islamization. 

If one were to discuss the actual implementation of the 
physical jihad in relation to the three dynastic periods of 
Muslim Sicilian history, i.e., Aghlabid, Fatimid, and 
Kalbid, the division of which does not fit neatly into 
Amari's division of the direction of jihad just mentioned 
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above, one would see that the basic flow of the jihad 
movement in-that direction was not disrupted by the fall of 
the one nor the rise of the other. Strategically, there 
must have been a strong element of continuity in both 
planning and execution. 

Some differences can be noted however. Jihad in the 
Aghlabid period was one of exploratory raids and sporadic 
attacks carried out with the clear intention of taking 
control over all of the island. One could say that this is 
the period of formation of the jihad as an institution. The 
short interregnum Fatimid period continued the process begun 
by the Aghlabids, but the sources emit a strong sense of 
intensity and aggression in the jihad movement. The jihad 
of the Kalbid period was more concentrated, more specific, 
more localized, and more personalized, directed at one area 
or at one enemy. Also, with the Byzantine counter offensive 
and the rising threats from the North, the jihad movement 
recaptured some of its luster and righteousness. 

But the differences must obviously be viewed in the 
circumstances of the times and the individuals who were in 
control. The importance which the Muslim jurists attached 
to the role of the leader of the community in the calling to 
and the implementation of jihad has been noted. The next 
chapter shows how crucial this role was in the history of 


Muslim Sicily. 
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c) Inside Southern Italy 

The study of Muslim Sicily in general and the history of 
the jihad movement in Sicily in particular would not be 
complete without careful regard to the Arabo-Muslim presence 
in southern Italy. For indeed that presence was the: result 
of the Aghlabid victories in Sicily, and without the 
occupation of Palermo and its establishment as a strategic 
base, the long and continued Muslim presence in southern 
Italy would never have taken place. 

Whether the original holy warriors had intended southern 
Italy in their initial plan back at Kairouan is a question 
that will most likely never be answered. Its proximity to 
Sicily geographically, linguistically, and culturally would 
make it seem logical. Its inclusion into the mainland that 
stretches deep into enemy territory, very distant 
geographically, linguistically, and culturally, would make 
it seem impossible. 

The penetration of the Arab armies into southern Italy 
from Sicily begins very early.* Systematic expeditions 
begin as early as 232/846, in Calabria and Apulia.® The 
vocabulary used by the historians reveals no difference in 
style nor intent on the part of the invaders. Customary 
attacks and retreats, full-scale raids and attempts -—- and 
often successes -—- at inhabiting areas prove that the Muslim 
armies at some point decided to incorporate southern Italy 
as an extension of the jihad movement launched in Sicily. 
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Post-Carolingian Italy was a divided peninsula of three 
major powers: the Franks in the North; papal power in 
central Italy; and the Lombard princes in southern Italy, 
whose center of power. was located at Benevento. In turn, 
all of southern Italy was badly divided and poorly 
defended. While the Lombard princes ruled relatively free 
from threats from the North, they had to be constantly on 
guard against the petty republics of Naples, Amalfi, 
Sorrento and Gaeta. 

Against this background of divisive conflict, the 
Muslims from Sicily entered southern Italy, scoring both 
military and diplomatic successes. All the sources narrate 
Arab alliances among the warring factions almost as soon as 
they begin narrating Muslim invasions. From the beginning, 


the concept of Dar al-Islam and Dar al-Harb becomes 


problematic. 

Muslim military activity, or for that matter the Arab 
presence in southern Italy, goes through several phases, in 
which the invading armies strive for, but never totally 
succeed, in accomplishing the ultimate realization of 
jihad. Throughout the second half of the 3/9th century, 
that is, parallel to Aghlabid rule, military activity in 
southern Italy was, as mentioned above, the confirmation of 
the jihad movement in Sicily, this being the first stage. 
Raids were launched and cities were captured; towns were 
inhabited and mosques were erected. Taranto and Bari became 
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centers of Muslim populations: approaching Palermo as major 
Muslim cities.* By 866, Apulia becomes something of an 
autonomous Muslim state. Mufarraj b. Sallam, its governor, 
occupied fortresses, built a mosque and solicited the 
investiture of the caliph of Baghdad through the 
intercession of the governor of Egypt.’ 

The beginning of the 4/10th century, the fall of the 
Aghlabids and the rise of the Fatimids, saw renewed Muslim 
aggression in Calabria, with a greater presence of Muslim 
troops from North Africa -- as opposed to Sicily -- among 
the holy warriors. Also, by this time Byzantium had 
reinforced its power in the area and the Franks began to 
play a greater role in battling the Muslim armies, 
particularly after Muslim units sacked the gates of St. 
Peter's. It was the Battle of Garigliano in 304/915 that 
seriously curtailed the Arab presence on a large scale and 
succeeded in ridding the entire Tyrrhenian coast of any 
grand-scale Muslim threat. It also saw a greater attempt at 
Lombard unity and a new Byzantine offensive on the military 
as well as ecclesiastic fronts in Apulia and Calabria. ° 

Thus, the Arab presence in southern Italy entered its 
second phase where the few Muslim colonies embedded in 
southern Italy, dispersed and less apparent, more or less 
cut off from the Islamic world, were reduced to minor raids, 
Piracy and small-scale intervention into local feuds, 
engaged as robbers and merchants. In this phase, military 
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expeditions launched from Sicily became sporadic and 
insignificant. 

| The consolidation of Fatimid power throughout much of 
North Africa and, consequently, Sicily, both intensified and 
eventually reduced Arab-Christian hostilities in southern 
Italy. A third phase of the Arab presence on the mainland 
was, thus, one which saw a process of war and peace between 
Byzantium and Fatimid North Africa, with the local warring 
factions making war or peace according to a particular state 
of affairs between the "superpowers" at a given time. Both 
concerned with potential threats by more dangerous enemies, 
the Byzantines by Otto II, the Franks, the papacy, etc. and 
the Fatimids by the Arabs of Spain, as well as intense 
internal dissent, the two empires grew to view each other as 
less intolerable and more advantageous. 

It must be emphasized that the battleground for 
Christian and Muslim confrontation had never totally 
disappeared in southern Italy as long as the Arabs were 
present. There were constant attempts at occupation of the 
other's territory and the total expulsion of the enemy. The 
Muslim excursion into Calabria and Apulia and 313/926, and 
its occupation of Taranto, reveal that a state of war still 
existed between them. If there was any doubt that it was 
otherwise, Ibn al-Athir would put an end to it. 

_ "The Sicilian army, led by their 
‘amir' (ruler), Salim b. Rashid and joined 
by troops sent to them from the mahdi in 


North Africa, went on an expedition into 
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Apulia (Longobardia)... where they 
pillaged... The Sicilian army returned to 
Calabria, heading for the city of Taranto. 
They laid siege to it and captured it by 
force during the (holy) month of Ramadan. 
They then reached the city of Otranto and 
destroyed its houses. A serious disease 
afflicted the Muslims and they returned. 
The Sicilians were still intent on the 
lands in Sicily and Calabria (still) held 
by the Byzantines, (and they kept on) 
plundering and wreaking havoc." 

On the other hand, there was the growing mutual 
awareness of the benefits of peaceful co-existence, 
particularly, as was mentioned, in the light of threats from 
other enemies, in both cases enemies within the same 
religion. As we have seen in the previous chapter, the 
Battle of the Straits (of Messina) in 361/972, which brought 
heavy defeat to the Byzantines, curbed Fatimid-Byzantine 
tensions, and thus eliminated much of the constant fighting 
in southern Italy between the Muslims and Christians. The 
fact that the Arab armies could align themselves with 
Byzantine forces to squelch the onslaught of Otto II's 
invasion in 361/972 was a high point in this Fatimid-— 
Byzantine/Muslim-—Christian modus vivendi.'° 

In many ways more important and having far greater 
historical implications was a battle of another kind that 
was waged throughout southern Italy during the ninth and 
tenth centuries: the battle for the hearts and souls of the 
local populations. The battle was first waged between 
Christians and Muslims, particularly throughout the Aghlabid 
period, throughout all of Southern Italy, and then limited 
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to Calabria in the Fatimid period. The isolation of the 
Arab colonies, the failure at establishing Muslim 
institutions on a grand scale on the mainland and the 
Muslims' struggle just to remain, clearly indicate that this 
was a victory fcr Byzantium. 

The fiercer battle was one waged by the Latin West -- 
spearheaded by the Papacy -- and Greek Byzantium over 
ecclesiastical matters. This conflict is very much a factor 
in having allowed the Arabs to remain so long in southern 
Italy and maintain great leverage in dealing with the 
warring factions. With the Arab defeat at Garigliano, 
Byzantium wasted little time in taking the initiative by 
sending priests and bishops to rebuild abandoned churches 
and rejuvenate ecclesiastic life.!! 

If, then, southern Italy was ever intended to be part of 
the jihad movement launched from Kairouan, it succeeded in 
never falling to Islam. The Arabs lost the jihad, 
physically and spiritually, failing by force and 
persuasion. Southern Italy, having never acquired a real, 
solid Muslim community nor Muslim institutions, never 


entered Dar al-Islam. 


2. Muslim-Muslim Relations: Dar al-Islam in Sicily 


In his description of the elements that made up the 
North African army that launched the jihad in Sicily, the 
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historian Ibn ‘Idhari, boasts: 
"And accompanying him (Asad b. al-Furat) 
were the most eminent of North Africa, 
among the Arabs, the military, the Berbers, 
Andalusians, as well as scholars and 
intellectuals.'? 

The more contemporary historian, al-Maliki also 

emphasized the diversity of the group: 
"And accompanying him were (some of) the 
best scholars and [various] groups of 
people."'? 

The elements of the Muslim community in Sicily were thus 
taken from North African society as a whole, becoming 
naturally a microcosm of that same society. In the 
beginning, the various ethnic groups as well as 
social/intellectual groups all came under the indication of 
al-muslimun ('Muslims')}, a term applied by the historians 
particularly in contrast to al-rum ('the Christians of 


Sicily/the Byzantines'). The division of the world, Dar 


al-Islam vs. Dar al-Harb, the Muslim and non-Muslim world, 


was clearly defined. 

Throughout the first seventy or so years that it took 
the Muslims to take firm control of the island, the Muslim 
community was dominated, for obvious reasons, by the 
military (al-jund). As long as the execution of jihad was 
the first order of business, it was they who had the upper 
hand. At best, they were the holy warriors, scoring 


brilliant military successes, fighting the enemies of God 
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and bringing Sicily into Dar al-Islam. . At worst, they were 


* This was a 


mercenaries. seeking fortunes and adventure. ' 
time when those "scholars and intellectuals" put aside their 
more noble pursuits and. took up the sword. 

The more secure the Muslims became in their 
consolidation of the island, that is, on the military front, 
the more the natural tendencies of their society came to 
surface. No longer was their only appellation in the 
primary sources "al-muslimun", they came to be referred to 
as "al-—Sarab", "al-barbar", "al-jund", i.e., Arabs, 

Berbers, the army. 

It was these three appellations that appear more and 
more as the years progress. The author of Cronica reports 
the year 273/886 as the beginning of tensions between the 
Berbers and the military, tensions that would last for some © 


years.'*5 


Putting the blame on the army, Talbi cites the 
soldiers who carried over with them their old tribal 
hatreds.’ ® 

The Arab-Berber rifts that plagued all of North Africa 
during the medieval period also plagued Muslim Sicily, but 
these rifts often dissipated under mote dire 


circumstances.!’ 


Also, just as the army was a problem for 
the North African rulership as well as a general menace to 
society as a whole, it too was the same for Sicily. 

Muslim Sicilian society did not remain simply a 
combination of Arab, Berber and military groups, often 
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warring, frequently aligning, but evolved into a more 
complicated, heterogenous society. Added to this group were 
three categories of people: local Christians converted to 
Islam; protected peoples (ahl_al-dhimma) who, through the 
.payment of jizya (protection tax), have legal standing in 
Dar al-Islam; and the constant stream of immigrants, mostly 
from North Africa, and few from other parts of the Muslim 
world (mostly Spain). 

To what extent did the local population willingly or 
otherwise convert to Islam cannot be fully answered with 
information available in the sources. We know that it did 
occur, and most likely more than rarely. However, the 
frequent surrenderings by a local population under military 
defeat, and the subsequent agreement to truces and paying of 
protection tax, are a strong indication that the Christian 
Sicilians preferred the status of dhimma to conversion to 
Islam. Throughout the history of Muslim Sicily, the 
condition of these protected people would vary: 

",..the protected people, still not totally 
resigned to their condition of cultural 
freedom, tolerance, but also of heavy 
taxation, as well as taunts and insecurity 
depending upon the current political 
climate or the mood of a [particular] 
leader."?® 

The Fatimid rise to power in North Africa resulted in 
the dispatching of new troops onto Sicily, many of which 
came from the Kutama Berber tribe. This influx of new 


troops not only added fresh coal to the smoldering remains 
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of past Arab-Berber hostilities, but more importantly 
accentuated the sharp division between the "Sicilian" vs. 
"North African" on the island. 

It was during the interregnum period, the early Fatimid 
period, where the distinct polarity between Arab and Berber 
becomes even more visible. The references to these groups 
are made, more than often, in connection to a city or 
location: the Arabs were situated in an around Palermo (ahl 
al-madina); the Berbers were located in the area of 
Agrigento (ahl Kirkant), stretching as far west as Sciacca 
and Mazara. 

The fact that the capital city of the island was Palermo 
makes it understandable how the local population (here the 
Arabs) came to represent the status quo, the elite classes 
who enjoyed economic and political privileges.'’® 

As was mentioned in the previous chapter, these ethnic, 
geographic divisions (Arab vs. Berber, Palermo vs. 
Argrigento) were capable of both erupting into battle or 
totally disappearing. The case of the Arab-Berber alliance 
around Ibn Qurhub is but one example of the latter. And as 
was mentioned and will be seen again, intra-Muslim 
hostilities came to evolve more and more into a 
'Sicilian'-'North African' issue than an '‘Arab'-—'Berber' 
one.?° 

The establishment of the Kalbid dynasty in Sicily 
brought to it, after years of war and suffering, peace and 
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prosperity. The golden years of this period culminated in 
the rule of Abu al-Futuh Yusuf (d. 388/998) and began to 
tarnish with the bitter aud wiolent struggle for power 
between his sons, Ja°far and ‘Ali. The fragmentation of 
that short-lived peaceful. coexistence among all Sicilians 
resulted in irreparable divisions within the Islamic 
Sicilian community. 

On one level, society was divided among three major 
groups: the nobility and the military elites, situated more 
or less in and around Palermo; the inhabitants of the 
countryside (ahl_al—balad); and the urban population, 
artisans, bureaucrats, etc. of the large cities, mostly 
Palermo (ahl al-madina).?' Economically, the urban 
elements had greater access to wealth and power, while the 
rural population was exploited. The frequent ravaging of 
farm lands had undoubtedly a devastating effect on the rural 
economy. The wealth from war booty made its way into the 
cities, i.e., into the hands of those who wielded power. 

On a more political level, the fragmentation of the 
island by the three petty kings, Ibn al-Hawwas, Ibn 
al-Thumna and Ibn Mankut further eroded the precarious unity 
of Muslim Sicilian society. This period has been compared 


to that of the 'Party Kings' (muluk_al-tawa'if) which ruled 


Spain in the fifth/eleventh century. Amari describes the 


island prior to the Norman invasion: 


",.. in the east the Christian population 
subjected to the Arab nobility, in the 
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center, the middle class; to the west, the 
big city surrounded by vast [farm] 
lands...."7? 

The fragmentation of the Muslim community that took some 
two centuries to build up came from within the structure of 
that society. Had it been strong and united, the Normans 
would have had far less success in taking complete control 


in half the time it took the Arabs. It was a victory for 


Dar _al-Harb made possible by Dar al-Islam. 


3. The Christian Population 


The Christian population of Sicily under Muslim rule 
never totally merged with Dar al-Islam. There were always 
elements, particularly strong in Val Demone, that kept up 
the resistance until the end. Even during days of peace 
both within the island and with Byzantium, the division of 


Dar_al-Islam and Dar al-Harb would always exist. 


As was mentioned above, there was a considerable number 
of Christian Sicilians who converted to Islam. Whether this 
was done out of sheer belief, opportunism, or the mere 
desire to survive is difficult to say in the light of scanty 
sources. The acquiescence or submission to the status of 
dhimma (protected people) seems to have been the most 
obvious way to deal with the Muslim occupation. 

The term most often applied to the Christians is al-rum, 
derived from Rome. This term refers not only to the 
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Christian Sicilians, but to the Byzantines as well. Our 
only contemporary historian, the anonymous (Christian) 
author of Cronica, speaks of al-muslimtn and of al-ritm when 
discussing the members of Dar al~Islam and Dar al-Harb 
within Sicily, as well as the two empires. 

Apart from an occasional ee.OF the word ‘aduw 
('enemy'), the historians, save one, speak with surprisingly 
little disdain when dealing with the Christian population: 
Again, it is Ibn “Idhari (al-Bayan al-Mughrib) who reverts 
to namecalling, i.e., the enemy, the polytheists; the 
infidels. *? 

As the Muslim victories moved from west to east, so too 
did the Christian populations. The more the Muslim armies 
took control, the more the Christian populations in the 
eastern provinces (Val di Noto and Val Demone) increased. 
When the sources speak of ahl Tabarmin, (‘the Taorminians' ) 
‘or ahl Rometta ('The Romettans'), they are understood to 
mean the Christians. It was these two cities that were the 
last bastions of Christian resistance. 

The status of the Christians under Muslim rule would 
vary, from independent to slave. They served as vassals or 
clients (mawali) to perhaps a tribe or a large family. In 
Val di Mazara where the Muslims were deeply entrenched, many 
of the Christians were slaves and vassals to the landed 
gentry. In Val di Noto, particularly in the towns of 
Syracuse, Noto and Lentini, they were, for the most part, 
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vassals and clients. It was the populations of these towns 
that are seen most often in the sources as having agreed to 
sonditione of truces, thus, becoming either bona fide ahl 
al-dhimma or recipients of safe passage (musta'minin). The 
independent Christians were those from Val Demone where the 
aim of Muslim control had yet to reach.?* 

Relations between Christian ana Muslim in Sicily varied 
from time to time, from place to place and from ruler to 
ruler. The particular state of affairs between Byzantium 
and North Africa could also have strong repercussions on 
daily life in Sicily. In the days of conquest, relations 
were, first and foremost, bellicose, but a policy of 
co-existence was adopted by each. The importance of trade 
in the daily interaction between Muslim and Christian has 
been emphatically stated by mac medeun historians. ?* 

To use a modern term, the Christians of Sicily lived as 
"second-class citizens' during Muslim rule. They suffered 
abuses of heavy taxation and economic exploitation, paying 
both jizya (personal) and kharaj (property) taxes. They 
were deprived of land as more and more Muslims sought 
retired life in the countryside.** They were prohibited 
from bearing arms and building new churces, although repairs 
to already existing churces were allowed.?’ 

What ultimately made this second-class citizenry learn 
to live with a foreign occupation was sheer experience. It 
was not the first time in their history that outside people 
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with a foreign language and customs came to occupy them. 
Moreover, the Christians of Sicily were all too recently 
subjected to many of the same abuses under Byzantine rule. 
Indeed, the Christian population of Muslim Sicily were no 
more abused than many of their co-religionists living under 
Lombard rule in southern Italy. 

Apart from those who enjoyed legal status in Dar 
al-Islam, i.e. converts to Islam or those who, as protected 
people, freely participated in the Arabo-Islamic 
infrastructure (bureaucrats, vassals, clientele (mawali), 
doctors, artisans, merchants), the Christians of Sicily 
remained Dar al-Harb. Aided and abetted by a strong faith, 
as well as military and moral support from the Christian 
world, Sicily's Dar al-Harb kept the spirit of jihad the 


foremost feature of Sicilian Islam. 7? 


4. Jihad and Sicilian Islam 

The particular problems in reconstructing Arabo—Islamic 
civilization in Sicily are discussed in the Appendix, with a 
description and evaluation of the extant sources. One major 
problem is that the full picture of this obscure and 
short-lived historical era can only be viewed in patching 
together the bits and pieces of information extracted from a 
variety of historical works. What does emerge from these 
pages is the distinct image of a civilization whose most 
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prominent feature was that of jihad, the notion and the 
spirit of a holy war that permeated the everyday life of its 
society. 

It was exactly the existence of a "society" that kept 
the notion of "jihad" alive. It is society that transforms 
the abstract sense of duty of spreading and defending the 
faith into an institution that serves society in turn. This 
is precisely what did not happen in southern Italy. In 
spite of the fact that the Muslim armies and their 
dependents settled throughout Calabria and Apulia for 
centuries, they never created a society replete with all the 
institutions that shape a civilization. In spite of the 
presence of the defenders of the faith, Dar al-Islam was 
never established in southern Italy. 

When Asad b. al~Furat was about to set sail for Sicily 
on a jihad expedition and addressed the throngs: 

"Exert your minds and labor your bodies in 

the search and pursuit of knowledge; 

increase it and be patient with its 

intensity, for you will gain this world and 

the next with it." 
he was touching upon a theme so very essential to the 
success of jihad: the importance of the intellectual/ 
spiritual aspect of it. Since God is the ultimate truth, 
the pursuit of that truth is the ultimate expression of 


faith. Islam recognizes both aspects of jihad, i.e., 


physical and spiritual, and both Quran and hadith define the 


latter as superior to the former. The inclusion of scholars 
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and pious elite among Asad's troops was the ultimate 
expression of this idea. 

When the forces of Asad reached Sicily, they were met by 
a population that was not so readily submissive. 

Militarily, it made little difference if Asad's troops 
included intellectuals and pious elite. The spiritual/ 
intellectual aspect of jihad would have to wait while 
physical jihad paved the way. The Holy Warriors who 
conquered Spain a century earlier, on the other hand, were 
comprised of mostly illiterate ‘combat troops', (perhaps 
making them better warriors); they took Spain under their 
control in approximately five years, the difference being 
that there were so many discontent elements in Visigoth 
Spain, whose assistance to the Muslim armies was far more 
genuine and significant than that of Euphemius to Ziyadat 
- Allah. 

Above all, the Muslim conquest of Spain came very early 
in Islamic history, a time when. the intellectual/cultural 
aspects of that civilization had yet to develop. As was 
stated previously, it was a time when Muslim unity was 
strong and the caliphate in Damascus enjoyed power and 
authority throughout the Muslim world. Sicily was conquered 
by the armies of an autonomous dynasty that had already made 
considerable progress in the development of its secular and 
religious institutions. Kairouan was a major urban center 
that approached Baghdad and Cairo in culture, learning and 
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technology. 

The Muslim establishment of Palermo as its capital was 
for reasons more than military/strategic. It offered the 
Arabs a base upon which Dar_ al-Islam could be built, a base 
that could serve the Muslims as an urban center. If the 
Aghlabids wanted to create a province in the image and 
likeness of their empire, they needed a capital from which 
to rule, politically as well as culturally. Palermo was to 
be their Kairouan overseas.?? 

In contrast to the later Kalbid and Norman periods, 
Islamic culture and intellectual life is little revealed in 
the sources pertinent to the Aghlabid period. As was 
pointed out, the first priority of the early Muslim 
community was physical jihad, and thus intellectual pursuits 
were not affordable. In spite of Asad b. al-Furat's 
‘academic' credentials, and the group of pious elite which 
accompanied him, progress was slow on the intellectual 
front.*° 

Nevertheless the Aghlabids put their indelible stamp on 
Sicilian Islam that would remain until the end: the stamp 
of Malikism, in both the development of intellectual 


sciences, i.e. figh (law), hadith (prophetic traditions) and 


the promulgation and enforcement of a legal system that held 
jurisdiction over Dar al-Islam.** The best expression of 
the latter is the importance of the position of judge (qadi) 
which Kairouan attached to its ruling of Sicily. 
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The biographical dictionaries provide a list of North 


African jurists who were appointed to the chief judgeship in 


Sicily: 


a) “Abdallah b. Sahl al-Qibrayani (d. 


b) 


248), 


"He was a master in his field (Shaykh), reliable, 


distinguished; a jurist of 
writings. He studied with 
Sallam, Yahya (al—Kinani) ; 


Sahnun b. Sa°id whose support he enjoyed. 


caliber and precise in his 
Ibn al-Majshun and Ibn 
Asad b. al-Furat, and 
Sahnitin 


appointed him to the suadee ie to Toledo (Tulaytila), 


Qafsa and Nafazawa(?). 
of Sicily..."?? 


Ibn Kahhala (d. 289). 


Then he held the judgeship 


“Among the companions of Sahnun and his son 


(Muhammad), entered Medina 
Malik's son Muhammad." He 
prolific writer of Quranic 
law. He held the position 
musalih of Kairouan before 
Sicily. "He went there in 


and studied hadith with 
is praised as a reliable, 
exegesis (tafsir) and 

of judge of Baja and 
being appointed judge of 
281, and spread much 


knowledge there; he remained judge there until his 
death." 
c) Di‘ama b. Muhammad (d. 297), a disciple of Sahnin 
who held the post of judge of Sicily during Aghlabid 
rule. 
d) Abu _al-Amir al-Maymun (d. 316), a student of Sahnun 
who held the post of mazalim of Kairouan before the 
judgeship in Sicily.* a2 


Abu al-Qasim al-Tarzi, a student of Sahnun; held the 

position of mazdlim of Kairouan and with control over 
the markets before being appointed judge of Sicily by 
(the emir) Ziyaddat-Allah.? 


e) 


f) Muhammad b. Ibrahim (d. 334), studied under the 
companions (students) of Sahnun; appointed by chief 
judge, Hamas, to the judgeship in Sicily, and was 
removed by Ziyadat-Allah and imprisoned £or 


differences that arose between them. °* 
It is worth noting’ the role of the chief judge of 
Kairouan in selecting secondary positions within the 
judicial branch of the government. The last two entries 
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above show a rupture in that process, and the intervening of 
the emir in the selection of Abu al-Qasim al-Tarzi, and in 
the firing of M. b. Ibrahim. Given the chaos of the 
political situation in Sicily at the time, it was no doubt 
Ziyadat-Allah's attempt to take control over Sicily by 
controlling the judiciary. 

The importance of this office did not go unnoticed by 
the Fatimids. In fact, among the Mahdi's first appointments 
was Ishaq Ibn al-Manhal to the chief judgeship at Palermo. 
And as long as the Fatimids struggled to keep Sicily within 
its control, the more it kept a tight rein on the office and 
the man who held it. With the consolidation of Kalbid rule 
in Sicily, the office of gadi seems to have become a less 
sensitive issue for the local rulership. The structure of 
Dar_al-Islam had been firmly established, with a legal 


system firmly intact. 
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CONCLUSION 


It was through jihad that Dar al-Islam was established 
in Sicily and it was through jihad that Dar al-Islam 
flourished there during the next two centuries. 

The vocabulary of the medieval historians distinguishes 
between the initiator of a jihad (the ruler or head of the 
community) and the executer of the jihad (sometimes the 
ruler himself, but more often a military commander). The 
vocabulary also reveals patterns that show the jihad moving 
from west to east of the island, and reveals central | 
planning and continuity in policy throughout the succession 
of Muslim dynasties. 

The jihad movement was brought into much of Southern 
Italy but never succeeded in establishing Dar al-Islam 
there. During their time there, the Muslims lived in 
separate communities, but often entering into alliances with 
one or several of the local warring factions. 

The society of Muslim Sicily was a microcosm of the 
society of North Africa. Since the first seventy years of 
the Muslim presence was spent in battle, that society was 
made up solely of ‘holy warriors'. As the jihad spread and 
succeeded in building Dar al-Islam, the Muslim community 
evolved into a more complex society, composed of a variety 
of ethnic groups and professions. Fighting on the battle 
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field ceased to be the primary concern of every 'Sicilian' 
Muslim. 

The conquered Christian populations were, in modern 
political terms, "second-class citizens", but their lot was 
no worse than it was under prior Byzantine rule. Their 
status ranged from slave to independent. Those who accepted 
the conditions of surrender were regarded as ahl al-dhimma 
(protected people) and enjoyed legal standing in Dar 
al-Islam. 

Although many Christians actively participated in the 


Muslim infrastructure, they clearly remained in Dar al-—Harb, 


aided by the Byzantines in Constantinople and their 
co-religionists on the mainland. It was their faith and 
their resistance that kept the spirit of jihad the foremost 
feature of Sicilian Islam. 

The intellectual and spiritual aspects of jihad in 
Sicily were emphasized from the beginning. To maintain and 
cultivate these aspects, a legal system was created and 
intellectual activity flourished. Jihad thus became an 


Islamic institution governed by Dar al-Islam. 
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NOTES III 


1. qata‘a kuriimaha ("He cut their vineyards.") had 
undoubtedly a religious dimension, being the destruction of 
the source for producing wine. 


2. Nuwayri, (BAS 48), p. 435. 
3. Amari, SMS I, pp. 606-7. 


4. A distinction is made here between Arab raids into 
Southern Italy once they secured ground in Sicily (via 
Palermo) and Muslim raids into Sicily and Southern Italy 
prior to the expedition of Asad b. al-Furat. We know, for 
example, of Muslim excursions into Calabria as early as 

800. But these raids were part of an overall pattern of 
military muscle flexing by both Islamic and Byzantine forces 
to have control of the Mediterranean, and not part of the 
jihad launched on Sicily by the Aghlabid rulership in North 
Africa. 


5. Ibn al-Athir, (BAS 35), p. 230. 

6. Gay, L'Italie Méridionale I, p. 52. 

7. QU. Rizzitano, Storia e Cultura nella Sicilia Saracena, 
p. 78. "ma fu sopratutto ai-Mufarraj ibn Sallam ad 
impegnarsi nel consolidamento di quella colonia musulmana 
dell' Adriatico, per la quale- come gia @ stato ricordato-— 
sollecitd anche regolare investitura non gia all' emiro 
aghlabita da cui dipendeva all'epoca la Sicilia, bensi al 
califfo di Baghdad." 

8. Gay, I, p. 115. 

9. ‘Ibn al-Athir, pp. 253-4. 

10. For details on the battle and the Greco-Arab alliance, 
as well as some pertinent descriptions from Latin sources, 
see Amari, SMS, II, p. 376. 

ll. Gay, I, p. 184. 

12. Ibn “Idhari, (BAS 44), p. 355. 

13. al-Maliki, (BAS 28), p. 184. 

14. See Talbi, L'Emirat Aghlabide, p. 468. 

15. Cronica, (BAS 27), p. 167. 
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16. Talbi, p. 468. 


17. Amari points out that Arab- Berber relations were not 
totally similar to those in North Africa: 

“Arabi e Berberi dunque: ecco la profonda, insanabile 
divisione della colonia siciliana. Tra gli uni e gli altri 
non era divario di condizione legale. Mentre in Africa 
molte tribu berbere pagavano tuttavia il harag e rimanean 
primo degli stipendii militare, per essere state sotto messe 
con la forza, in Sicilia le due genti, venute insieme a 
combatter la guerra sacra, vantavano uguale dritto ai premii 
della vitoria." SMS II, p. 56. 


Rizzitano elaborates on the same point: 

"I due ceppi etnici pil consistenti di cui si compose il 
corpo di spedizione in Sicilia ed in seguito, in varie 
epoche, il contingente dei militari e dei civili immigrati 
dall'Ifriqiya, furono quelli degli Arabi e dei Berberi 
associati nel gihad, ma solo apparentemente posti sullo 
stesso piano sociale: e infatti accertato che gli Arabi si 
sentirono in ogni circostanza superiori all'elemento 
berbero, e sempre cedettero alla sicumera di averlo vinto, 
umilandone l'orgoglio di razza; al tempo stesso i Berberi, 
di antichissime tradizioni e ben noti par la lore fierezza, 
mai tollerarono considerazioni e condizioni che gli 
ponessero ad un livello inferiore a quello degli Arabi, sa 
cui fra L'altro si. sentivano di prevalere per numero pochi 
settori della attivitd umane, quello agricolo sopratutto." 
Rizzitano, Sicilia Saracena, pp. 113-4. 


18. Talbi, p. 468. 

19. Rizzitano, Sicilia Saracena, p. 114. 

20. An interesting example can be found in the civil unrest 
which occurred in 359/969. According to Ibn al-Athir's 
account, tensions erupted between Arabs (al-qaba'il, ‘the 
tribes') and Berbers (clients of the Kutama, Berber tribe). 
See Ibn al-Athir, pp. 266-7. 

21. SMS II, p. 488 

22. Ibid., p. 614. 

23. Ibn ‘Idhari, pp. 360-1. 

24. For a longer discussion of the conquered people and 
their political and social conditions under Muslim rule, see 
SMS I, pp. 606-64, which also includes an excelient 
treatment of Latin sources. 


25. Arguments that refute Henri Pirenne's thesis that the 
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Muslim expansion divided the once united Mediterranean world 
and put an effective halt to commercial activity include the 
following: 


"Il est curieux de remarquer que malgré ces guerres 
incessantes, les rapports entre les Arabes orientaux and les 
Byzantins, en dehors de 1'état de guerre, ne se B 
distinguaient nulle part par le caractére d'inimitié. Au 


contraire, ils @taient plut6t amicaux." Vasiliev, Byzance 
et_les Arabes I, p. 12. 


"Keeping a balance between these three powers-the caliphate, 
the Byzantine Empire and the Western Empire-— was not always 
easy. Sometimes Naples, Gaeta, Amalfi or Venice had to take 
sides or was attacked by one of its neighbors, but there 
were peaceful intervals, and trade continued even in the 


midst of hostilities." R. Lopez, Medieval Trade in the 
Mediterranean World (New York: Columbia University Press), 
Pp. 33. 


"A partir de l'invasion de la Sicile, les relations des 
Aghlabides avec la Chrétienté mediterranéene étaient dominé 
par la guerre. Théoretiquement, il n'y avait donc pas de 
coexistence possible... En pratique... la guerre ne fut pas 
l'unique régle de jeu. En marge, il reste assez de place 
pour les manoeuvres de la diplomatie et la souplesse: 
marchande." 
Talbi, p. 528-9. 


Moreover, Talbi cites a passage taken from a contemporary 
jurisconsult, the son of the eminent Sahntn, to show the 
positive attitude adopted by Islamic jurisprudence towards 
trade: 
"Extraits de L'guvrage d'Ibn Sahnun. I1 est dit: Quant aux 
navires des Chrétiens (al-riim) capturés en mer, soit & 
proximité de (nos) ports, soit au loin, il y a lieu de 
distinguer deux cas: -s'il s'agit de navires marchands dont 
on sait qu'ils font le commerce avec les Musulmans, leur 
prise est illicite (fa 14 yahillu), 4 moins qu'elle n'ait 
lieu dans (les eaux) de leur propre pays, sur le chemin vers 
d'autresrivages que ceux de L'Islam. -s'il s'agit de 
navires qui ne sont pas, de notoriété publique, spécialisés 
dans le commerce avec les Musulmans, leur prise est licite 
(halal).” 7 
Talbi, pp. 434.-5. , 
26. "Il suffit de consulter le chapitre consacré par 
al-DawadT, dans son Kitab al-amwal, aux problémes des terres 
et de la colonization en Sicile pour s'en convajncre. La 
politique du peuplement et d'exploitation du 1l'ile- les 
junds n'aspirer qu'a troquer 1'épée contre la charrue- 
n'alla pas sans favoritisme, et sans toute sorte 
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d'oppressions et de spoliations dont ne furent pas 
exclusivement victimes les vaincus, d'ailleurs. Ainsi, les 
disputes et les problemes nés de la victoire paralys@rent 
les vainqueurs, et les paralyseront souvent encores par la 
suite." Ibid. 


27. SMS I, p. 618. He states: 

"Inguirosi furono e molesti gli statuti di polizia civile. 
Vietato ai dimmi di portare armi, montar cavalli, matter 
selle su'loro asini o muli, fabbricare case pit alte o al 
ragguaglino di quelle dei Musulmani, prendere nomi proprii 
in uso appo i Musulmani e fin di gant easy suggeli con 
leggende arabiche. Proibivasi di pit che bevessero vino in 
pubblico, accompagnassero i cadaveri alla sepoltura con 
pompe funebri e piagnistei; e alle donne loro di entrare nel 
bagno quando fosservi donne musulmane e rimanervi quando 
quelle sopravvenissero." 


28. In addition to Amari's treatment of Sicilian 
Christianity (SMS I, pp. 606- 64), see G. Costat—Louillet, 
"Saints de Sicile et d'Italie Méridionale", Byzantion 
XXIX-XXX, (1959-60), p. 99. The author observes: 

"Ce thame de la discussion entre Chrétiens et Musulmans au 
sujet de la foi constitue un lieu commun que nous 
retrouverons maintes fois dans les textes pag ogranl haves du 
IX® et du X° siécles ou il est question d'Arabes. 


29. The importance of urban centers to the spread of Islam 
has been stressed by many modern historians. G. Marcais has 
stated the case well for North Africa: 

"Cette civilisation urbaine par définition est d' une 
importation orientale. On notera cependant que c'est dans 
les vieux pays d' Ifriqiya, les plus anciennement et les plus 
complétement romanisés qu'elle apparait d'abord et qu'elle 
connaitra ses plus beaux jours. Par 1a aussi, cette 
floraison de la culture musulmane en berberie s'affirme 
comme une renaissance, comme la resurrection de quelque 
chose d'un grand pass 


G. Marcais, Berberie Musulmane et L'Orient au Moyen Age 
(Paris: Aubiers, Editions Montaigne, 1946), p. 57. 


30. Apart from the biography of Asad b. al-Furat, the most 
contemporary source, Kitab Tabaqat Sulama' Ifriqiya of Abu 
al-‘Arab (d. 333/945) provides no information on 

Sicilians, an indication that no one had, up until the time 
of the author's death, any accomplishments worthy of note. 


31. It must be stated here that it was not the Aghlabids and 

their rise to power that were solely responsible for the 

establishment of Malekism in North Africa. It was a 

generation of jurisconsults (fuqaha'), companions of Malik 

b. Anas (d.173/793), the founder of this school of law, who 
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were responsible for the introduction and spread of Maliki 
law in the medieval Islamic West. Among them are: Abu 
Muhammad SAbd-Allah ibn Farrtkh al-Farisi (d. 176/792), 
see Abu al-—‘ Arab, pp. 34-7; al-Buhlul ibn Rashid (d. 
183/799), Abu al-—‘Arab, pp. 52-61; and Abi ‘Abd 

al-Rahman ‘Abd-Allah b. Ghanim (d. 190/806), Abu 

al-‘Arab, pp. 43-5. 


What the Aghlabids did do was to utilize the power and 
prestige of the fuqaha' of North Africa in the 
implementation of their policies. It was Asad b. al-Furat 
and Sahnun, preeminent among the fuqaha', whom the Aghlabids 
elevated to positions because they that held tremendous 
political leverage. 

32. “Iyad b. Musa II, p. 94. Tartib al-madadrik II, p. 94. 


33. SIyad b. Musa II, p. 333. Also, see Abu al-Zayd 
al-Dabbagh, and Ibn Naji, Ma°alim al—iman II, pp. 206-7. 


34. Ibn ‘Idhari, (BAS Appendice), p.5. 


35. al-Maliki, p. 191. Also, see al—Dabbagh pp. 356-7, and 
Ibn Naji II, pp. 256-7 


36.al-Maliki, p. 189. See also, E. Griffini, "Nuovi Testi 
Arabo-Siculi" [addition to ‘Iyad b. Musa's Tartib 
al-madarik], in CA I, p. 370, and Abu al-Zayd & Ibn Naji 
III, pp. 9-10. 


37. ‘Iyad b. Musa II, p. 357. 
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IV. RULERSHIP AND JIHAD: A QUEST FOR POLITICAL LEGITIMACY 


1. Holy War and Authority: East and West 

The juxtaposition of holy war and due authority is not 
unique to Islamic history nor to Islamic political theory: 
the notion of due authority has always been present in 
connection with "just" and "holy" war throughout the long 
period of formation of the Christian concept of war. The 
use of jihad by Ziyadat-Allah to further his political 
influence can find many a parallel in the medieval Christian 
West. 

The treatment of the subject of just war and holy war, 
the distinction between which is discussed below, did not begin | 
with the birth of Islam nor Christianity as organized 
systematic religions. Both traditions borrowed a great deal 
from their pagan predecessors: Islam from the tradition of 
tribal warfare; and Christianity from Classical Roman 
institutions. 

Unlike the Islamic tradition which holds jihad to be 
first and foremost the instrument with which the state seeks 
to convert the world into Islam, or, as Khadduri defines it, 
"the litigation between Islam and polytheism,"' the 
Christian tradition holds just war to be above all punitive 
in nature, avenging injuries, "iusta bella ulciscuntur 
2 


iniurias". This basic difference, however, does not 
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exclude the fact that each tradition eventually incorporated 
the other's basic premise into its own implementation of 

« holy war. The Carolingians used holy war as a means of 
forced conversion; the Muslims instituted a counter-crusade 
for injuries incurred upon them in the Holy Lands. 

From as early as St. Augustine (d. 430) to as late as 

St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274), the idea of legitimate 
authority played a central role in the overall philosophy of 
holy war. According to ‘st. Augustine, "only rulers and 
officials acting in the line of duty were able to kill 
without giving vent to hatred and other sinful 


7 St. Thomas set forth three conditions for 


passions". 
just war: due authority, just cause and good intention. 

All these conditions, as has been noted, are found in the 
Islamic tradition. 

The distinction between just war and holy war is more 
pronounced in Christianity than it is in Islam. It is in 
the context of the separation between church and state that 
one must view this distinction. In early Christian thought, 
the distinction was not visible since the separation of 
spiritual power from temporal power was not an issue. It 
was not until the eleventh century that the interests of the 
state began to clash openly with the interests of the 
church. The struggle for power and political authority that 
erupted between Pope Gregory VII (d. 1085) and Henry VI of 
Germany brought to the fore the question as to which power 
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is superior, temporal or spiritual. 

In theory, this could not happen in Islam since Islam 
does not recognize a distinction between church and state; 
temporal power is spiritual power and vice-versa. The 
Biblical quotation "render to Caesar what is Caesar's...," a 
statement that has played a crucial role in Christian 
jurisprudence and theology, has no counterpart in the 
Islamic tradition. Islam is a theocracy in which spiritual 
interests are the interests of the state. An injury 
inflicted upon the state is thus an injury upon God. The 
greatest injuries that could be inflicted upon God are kufr 
('disbelief') and shirk ('polytheism' ). 

It is thus within the context of these political 
struggles between pope and emperor that the distinction 

. between "just" war and "holy" war emerges in both the 
canonical literature and the political realities of the 
day. It is important to remember that in order to enjoy 
political legitimacy (auctoritas), one had to have at least 
some amount of power (potestas) to back it up. The titles 
of "Defender of the Faith" and "Protector of the Realm" (in 
Islam: Commander of the Faithful) denote that perfect 
combination of spiritual and physical power. 

Gratian, the 12th century Bolognese author of the 
Decretum. was one of the first to make a distinction 
between just and holy war: the former to protect the state 
from enemy attack; and the latter to protect the church from 
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heretics and infidels.* Thus, the holy war was one waged 
by spiritual authority in defense of the Church, while just 
war was one undertaken by the temporal authority in defense 
of the state. In each case, the waging of war -- just or 
holy -- was a means with which a ruler sought to enhance the 
legitimacy of his rule. Due authority thus became political 
power. 

When Asad b. al-Furat landed in Mazara in 827 to invade 
and occupy the island of Sicily, it was not a first in the 
history of Muslim-Christian relations. What was to follow, 
i.e., a span of four centuries of an Arabo~Islamic presence, 
was a mere fraction of the Muslim-—Christian—Judaic 
interrelations that existed throughout a period of eight 
hundred years in Medieval Spain. What did take place in 
Sicily, however, was exactly what, again, Castro says of 
Spain: "a constant oscillation between antagonism and a 
sharing of a common life between the Christian and the 
Islamic peoples". 

It was precisely in Sicily, Spain and other border 
regions where East met West, and where Jihad or Holy War was 
waged. It was the type of holy war that confronted the 
“other," the infidel, not the heretic nor the rebel. It was 
in these areas, amidst “antagonism and a sharing of a common 
life" where the seeds of the Crusades were planted, that is, 
where the idea of holy war came into union with just war. 

The Muslim institution of jihad, particularly in these 
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border areas, had much to do with the changing of the 
“medieval Western view of just or holy war. One could say 
that the Crusades were a combination of the classical 
Islamic and the Christian theories of holy war. Several 
Spanish historians of the twentieth century, for example, 
have already made strong arguments supporting the direct 
influence of Islam on medieval Christian orders. 


"It is not matter of chance, then, that 
the orders in question were born in the 
twelfth century in lands that were 
Christian outposts against Islam —- 
Palestine and Spain -- and not somewhere 
else." 


Even before the first call for a crusade by Urban II in 
1095 and the establishment of military orders, the effects 
of the Muslim holy war on medieval Europe can be seen in the 
direction which warfare took in the Latin West: 


"The leaders of the Christian Forces in the 
Peninsula Kingdoms, in Rome and in Cluny 
had a full awareness of the fearful 
efficacy of the promise made by the Koran. 
If the struggle between Christians and 
Moors had been no more than a matter of 
earthbound economics, as Konetzke thinks, 
the popes and lesser church dignitaries 
would not have imitated the Koranic formula 
of the jihad; but Pope Leo IV followed it 
in 848 when he promised eternal bliss to 
those who died fighting against the Muslims 
who occupied Sicily...When he preached his 
holy war, this pope made use of the same 
spiritual weapon brandished by Islam." 


What the Crusades did was to blend, in Islamic terms, 
the spiritual jihad with the physical jihad. This was done 
after a long period of theological and legal speculation 
that paralleled historico-political developments. The 
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fusion of the spiritual and the physical was always present 
in the Islamic tradition even though the one may have been 
stressed over the other in certain socio-religious circles, 
or under some historical circumstances. The underlying 
political or economic reasons for waging a jihad in Sicily 
by Ziyadat-Allah need not have undermined the religious 
intent of the mission. It was the papacy that discovered 
this reconciliation of the two, and it was the papacy that 
profited most from it. 

",..Gregory VII thus accomplished a radical 

transformation of the meaning of militia 

Cristi from that of spiritual conflicts and 

monkish asceticism to the literal meaning 

of knightly bellicosity now obedient to 

papal purposes and initiative. This 

pivotal transformation made possible the 


shaping of the crusading movement by Urban 
IT." 


2. Qualities of Leadership in Arabo-Islamic Tradition 


The question of political legitimacy is a perennial 
problem ‘in Islamic history. Itsorigins are found at the 
beginning with the death of the Prophet Muhammad who chose, 
for reasons never known, not to elect a successor. From the 
moment of his death, the Islamic community (umma) entered 
the intricate world of politics. 

Arabic historiographical literature richly provides a 
corpus of positive qualities which describe the ideal leader 
and their negative counterparts which describe the tyrant. 
Whether a historian draws an historically accurate portrait 
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or not, he creates impressions and conveys perceptions which 
have historical force. 

On the qualities of Ibrahim II, the ninth Aghlabid emir 
of North Africa, Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khaldun differ 
drastically in their assessment. Yet from them is extracted 
a clear idea of what made a ruler successful/legitimate or a 
failure/illegitimate in islamic political thinking. 

The qualities of leadership can be summed up in five 
categories: physical strength, i.e., the defense of the 
community; justice; generosity; intellectual strength, i.e., 
scholarly credentials; and piety, i.e., adherence to 
religious principles in conducting the affairs of state. 

The category of physical strength is the one most 
prominent in the sources dealing with the rulership of North 
Africa and Sicily. This underlines the tremendous 
importance of jihad in the history of Muslim Sicily. The 
ruler's role in the undertaking of jihad is always mentioned. 

On ‘Abbas b. al-Fadl (d. 247/861), perhaps the most 
successful leader in Arab Sicily, Ibn al-Athir writes that 
he "made significant conquests, and in his eleven years of 
rule, kept up jihad summer and winter."*® He also narrates 
a battle led by al-‘Abbas in which over ten thousand 
Byzantine solders were killed and only three Muslims were 
martyred, "the likes of which were never seen in Sicily".’° 

On al-Akhal (d. 427/1036), the same author writes: 

"When he came to power, he took control with firmness and 
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diligence (ijtihad). He gathered the troops and sent 
expeditions into the lands of the infidel."!° 

The most complete portrait of a ruler is that of Ibrahim 
II (mentioned above), drawn by, again, Ibn al-—Athir. 

Through it we come tc know that being the "Defender of. the 
Faith" entails more than waging war against the enemy. It 
requires the maintenance of safety at home, calm within the 
internal order and the building of a well-defended city. He 
writes: "Caravans and merchants traveled on the roads 
safely. He built fortresses and guarding posts (maharis) 
along the shores as well as walls around (the city of) 
Sousse,"?! 

Prior to having said this, Ibn al-Athir writes: "He 
used to hold sessions at the Friday mosque at Kairouan on 
Mondays and Thursdays, to render justice, listening to the 
complaints of adversaries, showing them patience and 
mediating between them."*” After being a strong leader 
and defender, a ruler was required to be just. Without 
justice, a ruler had little chance of establishing 
legitimacy to his rule or holding on to actual power. On 
Ibrahim's son, Abu-l-‘Abbas (d. 290/903), Ibn al-Athir 
writes: "He was very just. He used to gather around him a 
large crowd to help him administer justice and to inform him 
what (he had) to do concerning the matters of the people out 
of fairness. He instructed each governor to execute the law 
throughout his province equally among ordinary people and 
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the elite."'? 

These two qualities, physical strength and justice seem 
to have been necessities without which a ruler could not 
survive. The many disturbances in Sicily often arose when a 
ruler was deemed weak or unjust: 

Another criterion upon which the Islamic community 
passed judgment on its leader was that of generosity. One 
needed only look at the rich corpus of classical Arabic 
panegyric poetry to see the importance of distributing the 
wealth to a successful tenure in office. Ibn al—Athir 
writes of the Aghlabid emir, Abu ‘Iqal (d. 226/840); "He 
was generous to the army...and he increased the workers' 
wages,"'* and of Ibrahim II (d. 289/90): "He was generous 
to his subjects."’5 On the Kalbid governor of Sicily, Abt 
al-Qasim b. Hasan (d. 371/981): "He left no money or 
property behind, for he entrusted all his possessions to 
religious authorities to be set up in charitable trusts."’® 

Intellectual and scholarly activities and abilities 
constitute a fourth category of qualities that could elevate 
the image of a ruler in the eyes of the Muslim community. 
The pursuit of knowledge and truth is the very essence of 
Islamic intellectual life and a scholarly ruler enjoyed 
tremendous respect, let alone the potential backing of the 
‘ulama' with whom he would share scholarly interests. As we 
have seen, the foundation of Sicilian Arab rulership was 
built upon the scholarly credentials of the lawyer, writer 
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and judge, Asad b. al-Furat. 

About the Aghlabid emir, Abu al—‘Abbas (d. 290/903), 
Ibn al~Athir says: "(he was) intelligent and erudite and 
had good control of dialectic."’” On a Sicilian Kalbid 
prince, “Ammar b. al-Mansiir, ‘Imad al-‘din: Isfahani writes: "he 
was among the best of scholars and eminent of princes who 
dealt in jurisprudence (figh) and hadith".*® 

The fifth category of qualities used to assess a ruler 
and his rule deals with the quality of piety in a ruler. 
This includes a wide and complex range of criteria, from how 
close a ruler adheres to the principles of fundamental Islam 
to his own personal conduct. This quality may at times be 
totally eclipsed by some outstanding military, economic, or 
political circumstance, and yet could erupt at times and 
bring down a ruler. A ruler, in turn, could use piety to 
his political advantage, particularly in times of trouble, 
and gain great benefit from it. 

The last years of Ibrahim II's rule in North Africa and 
his journey to Sicily to carry out the jihad are classic 
examples of a rulers's keen understanding of the political 
potency of pious conduct. Ibn al-Athir writes: "He killed 
the licentious and corrupt people...he redressed acts of 
injustice and demonstrated asceticism and piety. He made 
his way to Sicily to perform both pilgrimage and (the duty 
of) holy war."?? 

On Abu ‘Iqal, Aghlabid ruler of North Africa who came 
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to power amidst local disturbances, he writes: "He cut out 
the wine and alcohol from Kairouan."”° The issue of 
drinking was one that ! plagued ‘the. Aghlabid. dynasty: | 
throughout their rule and was used by the Fatimids in their 
anti-Aghlabid campaign. 

Also, al~Qifti narrates in his biographical entry on the 
eminent Sicilian linguist, Ibn al-Birr (f1. 450/1058), that 
he was expelled from Mazara by the local leader, Ibn Mankut, 
for his drinking.** It should be remembered that Ibn 
Mankut was one of three men who simultaneously ruled a 
divided Sicily. 

Each of these qualities has a certain affinity to jihad, 
or jihad could be instrumental in cultivating at least the 
spectre of these qualities. That is, a ruler can 
demonstrate any or all of these qualities by his call to 
jihad, and that his call for jihad can succeed and gain 
lustre if he demonstrates any or all of these qualities. 

By launching a jihad, a ruler proves his ability to 
protect his subjects from the enemy while displaying courage 
and strength. He also proves his justice in dealing with 
the infidel who has offended God. Also, since the jihad 
most often provided the raiding army with a lucrative and 
legally permissible booty, it furnished the ruler with the 
means to display his generosity. 

On a more spiritual level, jihad could enhance both the 
spiritual and intellectual image of a ruler since the 
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“spiritual" aspect of jihad was deemed the "superior" 
jihad. A ruler who headed a jihad was fulfilling his duty 
_to God on behalf of the community. | 
Recalling once again the words of Asad b. al-—Furat which 
he delivered as his army set sail from Sousse, 
"Exert your minds and labor your bodies in 
the search and pursuit of knowledge; 
increase it and be patient with its 
intensity, for you will gain this world and 
the next by it." 
underscores the intellectual side of the jihad which 
Ziadat-Allah and Asad placed on their expedition. ‘This did 
much to soothe the reservations of the fuqaha'. Any success 


in jihad could be used by a ruler as success in the pursuit 


of knowledge. 


3. The Acquisition of Power 


The problem of authority in Islam —- encompassing the 
quest for political legitimacy to the acquisition of actual 
physical power -- has already been raised. The question as 
to how power was acquired, maintained and lost could not be 
answered satisfactorily from Islamic sacred scriptures. 
Power was often acquired through brute physical force, while 
the aura of political legitimacy need not have necessarily 
been achieved by it. The opposite could hold to be true; 


that is, a ruler was legitimate in his authority, but lacked 
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the physical power to back it up. 

A contemporary Islamist offers an answer to how power 
was conceived and achieved. 

“Theoretically, authority in medieval Islam 
passes through a free choice enacted by the 
community, a free choice which gave birth 
to a reciprocal contract: a commitment of 
allegiance by the faithful who recognize 
the validity of the leader's right to rule- 
a commitment on the part of the leader to 
direct the community in the right path, 
which is that of Islam."?? 

The notion of a "contract" or even an "oath" implies 
some degree of active participation or at least consent on 
the part of the community in the selection of a leader. 
That a leader could or would acquire the reins of power 
against the wishes of the community is perhaps why the 
author of the quotation begins with "theoretically". 

It is clear from a reading of the primary sources that 
the Muslim community in Sicily was directly involved in the 
“electoral process". Even during times when North Africa 
imposed its own choice upon it, the community made its 
reaction known, either by strong vocal dissent or by 
physical removal in the case of total rejection. 

The acquisition of power, or the "electoral process", in 
Muslim Sicily functioned in two ways: the acclamation of a 
leader by the local Sicilian Muslim community; and the 
appointment of a leader by the rulership in North Africa. 

Once again, the vocabulary of the primary sources reveals 


this distinction. A local election was stated as: “qaddama 
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ahluhu “ala anfusihim" (the people chose as leader for 
themselves ...); “ijtama°a al-nasu ‘ala wilayat..." (the 
people agreed to rule...); "sa'aluhu an yatawalla amrahum" 
(they asked him to take control...) "wallaw ‘ala anfusihim" 
(they chose as their leader). 

This vocabulary also includes a list of phrases which 
describe the physical removal from office leaders not 
acceptable to the community: "lam yarda ahlu sigilliya 
Siratahu wa Sazaluhu": (the Sicilians did not approve of 
his conduct and deposed him); "asa'a al-sirata fi ahliha wa 
tharu bihi" (he mistreated the people and they revolted 


against him); "shaka ahlu sigilliya su'a siratihi wa tharu 


bihi wa habasthu": (the Sicilians complained of his evil 


conduct, revolted against him and imprisoned him). 

Power acquired through appointment from the North African 
rulership -- and almost always by direct command of the emir 
—- was stated as: "“ista‘mala Sala sigqilliya": (he 
appointed to [rule] Sicily); “‘aqada li ibnihi al-—‘ahd" 

(he put his son in charge); "ba‘atha amiru ifriqiya ‘ala 
siqilliya": (he North African emir sent to [rule] Sicily); 
“walla °ala" or "hakama °ala" (he appointed). 

The selection of a ruler was not always to the liking of 
the other party, i.e., the North African rulership's choice 
not acceptable to the Sicilian community and vice versa. 
Such a lack of mutual agreement was often the bone of 
contention between the two. However, a happy medium was 
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often reached, and a local election was followed by seeking 
North African approval. 
"The Muslims (in Sicily) came to an 
agreement in choosing al—‘Abbas b. 
al-Fadl b. Ya‘qub. They put him at their 
command and wrote (of the matter) to 
Muhammad b. al-Aghlab, ruler of North 
Africa. He (in turn) sent to‘him a letter 
of (his) investiture for his rule."?? 
"He (Ibn Khinzir) began to mistreat the 
Sicilians; they revolted against him, took 
him and put him in prison. They wrote to 
the mahdi about it, pleading their case, 
and_he accepted it. He then appointed 
“Ali b. ‘Umar al-Balawi."?4 

These two examples and the many others which point to 
the Muslim Sicilians' active participation in the selection 
of their leaders indicate a "democratic" element in their 
political life. Although at times either North Africa or 
the ruling palace at Palermo ruled without the consent of 
the "majority" population, it was more often that the 
rulership either conceded to local demands or at least took 
them very seriously into account. 

The reason for this, no doubt, can be found in the 
circumstances that made possible the presence of the Arabs 
in Sicily and their ultimate conquest of the island. 

The Muslim army, sparked by the lustre of holy war, was 
led by Asad b. al-Furat, whose credentials as a leader —- 
both physical and intellectual -- were never questioned. 
Moreover, his untimely death in the first year of the 
expedition forced the holy warriors to choose a leader 
amongst themselves. Their distance from and lack of 
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communications with the palace at North Africa, along with 
the urgency of their situation,?* forced them to elect a 
leader, a practice they would continue to do.?° 

Since the first order of business was jihad, it was 
natu:al that the leader be a military one. Since all the 
community were members of the army, a leader was chosen most 
likely on the basis of his military skills as well as his 
ability to lead. But above all, he was chosen, and the 
seeds of a "democratic" electoral process were planted in 
the Sicilian Arab community. This practice of selection 
continued in time and branched out to eventually include a 
wider range of the population as it began to diversify in 


professional composition. 


4. The Breakdown of Dar al~Islam and Jihad 


The nature and complexion of Muslim Sicilian society in 
the middle of the fifth/eleventh century was quite different 
from that of two centuries earlier when the Arabs took 
control of the island. Apart from the obvious changes that 
time would impose on any society, there were changes in 
basic attitudes and definitions, changes in perceptions and 
perspectives. No longer was the Muslim community one made 
up solely of holy warriors, but one now made up of scholars 
and poets, scientists and artisans.?’ 

The biographical literature on Sicily -- as stated 
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previously -- begins to come to life only at the end of the 
Kalbid period and after. The early Muslim community was 
much too concerned with physical jihad to encounter any 
intellectual pursuits, i.e., spiritual jihad. The great 
irony of Islamic Sicily is that its real cultural fruition 
comes in the early Norman period, where Sicilian Islam finds 
its highest expression under the patronage of Roger II. 
Undoubtedly, one major reason for this is that the Arabs 
were spared the burden of rule and were left to their 
scholarly interests. 

There are some other pieces of information in addition 
to the biographical literature in the sources that point to 
a "demilitarization" within at least some segments of the 
Muslim Sicilian community. The acerbic traveler—geographer 
Ibn Hawgal's comments on the Sicilian ribat?*® suggest that 
the fortified monastery was not what it was supposed to be: 

"There are quite a few ribat on the 
coastline, full of freeloaders and 
scoundrels and renegades, both old and 
young, poor and ignorant. These people 
would pretend to perform their 
prostrations, standing in order to steal 
money given to charity, or to defame 
honorable women. Most of them were pimps 
and perverts. They sought refuge there 
because they had no place to go. They were 
low life and rabble."?® 

Ibn Hawqal makes yet another observation -- again 
critical -- on Sicily's sorry state of holy war; 

"There are about three hundred teachers... 
such a number is not to be found in any 
other place or in any other country. 


Although they are number one, they are good 
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for nothing because they run away from 
attack and they reject holy war even though 
their country is in Christian territory and 
faces the enemy. In their country holy war 
is still underway, and the call to arms 
still goes on [just as it has been] ever 
since Sicily was [first] conquered. Their 
leaders have not given up on it. And if 
they make a call to arms, the only ones in 
the country who would not ignore it would 
be someone who was trying to save his own 
neck or trying to get back into favor with 
the sultan."* 

Taken in the total context of Ibn Hawgal's remarks on 
Sicily, we can assume that these statements are somewhat 
exaggerated. Yet, given that there is no other comparable 
documentation, we can only surmise the extent of their 
veracity. At the time of Ibn Hawgal's visit, c. 972, Sicily 
was still very much engaged in holy war, as he so rightly 
points out, and had been ever since the Muslim armies first 
landed in Mazara. Although not a major center in the Muslim 
world, Sicily must have enjoyed tremendous respect as a 
frontier state fighting in the defense of the Faith. The 
fact that the Muslim armies were able to penetrate so deeply 
into Dar _al-Harb and take effective control over the largest 
island in the Mediterranean was undoubtedly a source of 
great pride to Muslims all over Dar al-Islam. 

To a traveler like Ibn Hawqal, Sicily was the sacred 
battleground on which believer and infidel fought as forces 
of good and evil. To the Muslim Sicilians of the second 
half of the tenth century, Sicily was more than a 
battleground. It was first home, and then it was both a 
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battleground and a haven for that "constant oscillation 
between antagonism and a sharing of a common life between 
the Christian and the Islamic peoples". 

The Muslim community in Sicily was no longer comprised 
solely of holy vabuiove whose primary concern was defeating 
the enemy in defense of the faith. It was made up of all 
types -- warriors, merchants, scholars, clergy, physicians 
and, no doubt renegades, perverts and low-life -- as any 
country has. And the first order of business need not have 
been, and was not, for all Muslims, the participation in 
holy war. 

This gradual transformation of Muslim Sicilian society, 
that is, from a community of holy warriors united in one 
faith and one purpose, to a complex mosaic of special 
interests, sub-groups and diversities of opinions and 
purpose, had profound effects on the jihad movement. On the 
one hand, the material and intellectual advancements enjoyed 
by the military elite and the artisan bourgeosie 
undoubtedly chipped away at the jihad's human resources, as 
more and more became interested in the pursuit of (nobler) 
goals --— lucrative trade and academic professions. This is 
not to say that holy war did not have its financial 
benefits. The distribution of booty alone provided a steady 
source of income. But jihad as a profession no longer 
commanded the loyalties of every able-bodied Muslim. 

Therefore, it is not difficult to understand the 
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steadily increasing role that North African troops played in 
the jihad of Muslim Sicily. In theory, one would think that 
there would be no distinction since the initial holy 
warriors all came from North Africa, and that in Dar 
al-Islam there were no Sicilians nor North Africans, but 
only Muslims. Also, that Constantinople was forever 
dispatching troops to reinforce the Christian Sicilian 
resistance (both in Sicily and southern Italy) to the Muslim 
invasion would necessitate this influx of North African 
troops. 

Yet was this increasing role of North African and even 
Slav troops in the jihad of Sicily and Southern Italy, which 
actually began around 276/890 when Arab-Berber tensions 
began to flare in Sicily, a direct result of Sicilian Muslim 
unwillingness to fight jihad? 

The answer is an emphatic no. The slow and steady but 
unequivocal division between "Sicilian" and "North African" 
within Dar_ al-Islam, which culminated in al-Akhal's 
disastrous attempt to play the one against the other (c. 
410/1019), can be best understood in the context of the 
political intricacies in the relationship between the rulers 
of Sicily and the rulership in North Africa, be it at 
Kairouan or at Mahdiyya. 

By and large it was a relationship in which North Africa 
had the upper hand. The rulership in North Africa had the 
advantage of man-power, money, and the support of the 
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social-religious institutions -- the lawyers and judges of 
Kairouan, and later Mahdiyya. It was North African money 
that financed the jihad, and North African sons and 
grandsons who executed it. 

What had become the greatest challenge to the rulers of 
Sicily was to strike a balance in protecting the interests 
of the "older" generation Muslims with those of the new 
arrivals. On the one hand, the first group represented the 
old establishment, the wealthy, the elite, the first holy 
warriors who fought alongside Asad b. al-Furat, and who then 
retired to their country estates, and who in time 
assimilated and became "Sicilian" Muslims. 

The second group constituted freshly dispatched troops 
whose zeal for holy war and its spiritual as well as 
material rewards was not curbed by assimilation and peaceful 
co-existence. In addition, they fought under the banner of 
their patrons in North Africa whose interests in launching a 
jihad in Sicily did not always coincide with those of the 
island's Muslim community. 

The steadily increasing rift between the "Sicilian" 
Muslims and the "North African" Muslims, not to mention the 
tensions that often erupted between "Arabs" and "Berbers", 
left cracks in the foundation of Dar al-Islam that had been 
built in Sicily. The internal fighting, assassinations, 
palace coups, and court intrigues increased the pressures on 
the emirs in Palermo in their struggle to maintain that 
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balance. 

Another curious incident, and again copiously narrated 
by Ibn al-Athir, underscores the difficult position of the 
rulership in Palermo in maintaining the balance between the 
interests of the Sicilian Muslims with those of North 
Africa. Under the heading, "The Sicilians riot against 
their leaders",*' Ibn al-Athir speaks of the Agrigentan 
(Berber) revolt against the rulers of Salim b. Rashid for 
his mistreatment towards the people. It is not long before 
the Palermans (Arab elite), as well as Sicilians from other 
cities, join in the revolt. 

Since Salim was appointed by the mahdi, al-Qa'im, and 
sent to Sicily from North Africa, and not elected by the 
Sicilian Muslims, there can be no doubt as to where his 
sympathies lay. However, the author mentions more than once 
that Salim's troops dispatched against the rebellious 
Sicilians did themselves contain local Sicilian soldiers. 
Thus, the cause of the uprising was not totally a 
Sicilian-North African one. 

al—Qa'im sent Khalil b. Ishaq to the island to assist 
Salim in quelling the rebellion but, by deceit, Salim was 
able to turn many of the Sicilians against Khalil, who, upon 

his arrival in Sicily, came to sympathize with their case. 
What is striking about this incident is that when the 
Sicilians realized that their situation was grave, they sent 
word to the Emperor in Constantinople seeking help: 
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"In 927, all of the fortresses as well as 
the people of Mazara revolted against 
Khalil, instigated by the Agrigentans. 
They dispatched their expeditions. Their 
situation became desperate, and they wrote 
to the Emperor of Constantinople asking him 
for help. He responded with ships loaded 
with men and food. Khalil (in turn) wrote 
to al-Qa'im seeking help and he sent him 
Many troops. Khalil set out with those . 
Sicilians who were (still) with him and 
they besieged Caltavuturo..."*? 

This violent uprising was to last another two years with 
the outcome a victory for Khalil. Ibn al-Athir writes that 
in 929 the siege against the rebel towns was lifted and 
"many of its citizens departed to Christian 


territories". *? 


Those who remained sought amnesty and 
were granted it on the condition that they leave the 
fortress. 

Such a victory for Khalil and al-Qa'im in North Africa 
was undoubtedly bittersweet. Khalil's final act of putting 
the leaders of the rebellions in a ship which he ordered to 
be sunk at high sea was the smoldering residue from an 
intensely bitter war. That the Muslim Sicilians could seek 
the aid of "the infidel" against their brothers in Islam 
left a permanent scar in relations with North Africa on the 
one hand, and brought greater havoc to Dar al-Islam on the 
other. 

Moreover, the fact that Sicilians fled to "enemy" 
territory upon the lifting of the siege represents something 
more than, at worst, an act of treason. It represented a 
departure from the long and widely accepted notion of the 
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Christians as the monolithic enemy. Trade, treaties, and 
mutual coexistence were one thing, but the solicitation of 
enemy troops and supplies in battle against fellow Muslims 

_ was something else. The universal vision of Dar al-Islam 
and Dar _al-Harb was blurred; it was a resounding jolt to the 
jihad movement from which Dar al-Islam would never fully 
recover. ** 

At this point it is both interesting and appropriate to 
recall the remarks of Arnaldez concerning the state of jihad. 
in which Ibn Hazm was writing: 

"On the one hand, Dar al-Islam is no longer 
united; there are wars among Muslims and, 
worse yet, Muslims sometimes allied 
themselves with the infidels against their 
co-religionists. On the other hand, the 
war revealed a trait decidedly more 
political, and if one waged it in the name 
of religion, its reality of human 
enterprise clearly came to the fore."*5 

It is clear that what Arnaldez was saying of jihad in 
Spain could certainly apply to the institution as it evolved 
in Sicily. It is also appropriate to ask the question once 
again as to whether the treatises on jihad were 
"theoretical", as M. Watt believes, or did they apply to 
real-life situations. Whether a jihad was carried out 
legally, that is according to the manuals that elaborated 
its rules and regulations, or not, is not the issue here. 

What is essential to understand is its political potency and 
it political effect. It was the basis of the 


Muslim-Sicilian political structure on which its "domestic" 
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and "foreign" policies were built. 

On the domestic front, no leader could survive without a 
jihad policy, that is direct, active involvement, be he 
participate personally or dispatch troops. 

The first twenty years of the Muslim presence in Sicily 
saw a natural process of military conquest with an apparent 
clear-cut system of rank and file. One leader falls and 
another takes command. The rulership of Muhammad b. 
“Abdallah b. al~Aghlab (d. 236/850) and that of his 
successor al-‘Abbas b. al-Fadl (236-247/850-861), however, 
give some coloration to a heretofore black and white 
treatment within the chronicle. On the death of Muhammad, 
Ibn al-Athir writes: 

"He stayed in Palermo and never left it, 
but had dispatched troops and expeditions 
sent out to conquer and plunder. His 
leadership lasted for nineteen years..."*® 
And on the Sicilians' electing ‘Abbas b. al-Fadl following 
Mohammad's death, he says: 
"Abbas, until his investiture (from 
North Africa) arrived, was raiding and 
dispatching expeditions bringing in booty, 
and when his investiture arrived, he went 
out himself..."*’ 

‘Abbas knew all too well the importance of jihad and 
its role in successful leadership. The standards were set. 
Muhammad's conduct was to be avoided, ‘Abbas' to be 
emulated, and his was, in fact, the pattern that would 
continue throughout the history of Muslim Sicily. No sooner 


would someone be chosen to rule at Palermo -—- either by 
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appointment from North Africa or by acclamation of the 
Muslim community -- than a raid would be launched or an 
expedition sent out. The all too numerous examples of 
executing a jihad immediately upon the rise to rulership 
indicate that this was the most crucial issue a ruler had to 
address. Such a rapid response was a statement of policy. 

A ruler in Palermo sought to legitimize and stabilize his 
rule through the use of jihad. 

It often happened that a ruler would resort to a call to 
jihad, either in the form of a raid or a full expedition, 
not only as a symbolic first act in office, but in the midst 
or aftermath of a bitter domestic feud. In the same way 
that Ziyadat-Allah sought and won new-found strength and 
legitimacy to his rule in the wake of his violent defeat of 
the insurrection led by al-Tunbudhi, and his altercation 
with discontent army factions on the one hand, and a hostile 
“‘ulama' on the other, by the staging of jihad on Sicily, 
so too did the various leaders in Sicily do the same. 

When Abu al-—‘Abbas was sent by his father Ibrahim II 
in 287/900 to Sicily to put an end to the bitter Arab-Berber 
battles that had been raging there for a decade, he did so 
quickly and then immediately resumed the "battle" to save 
his dynasty: 

"Then he went out to Taormina and destroyed 
their vineyards and battled them. Then he 
went to Catania and besieged it, but not 
achieving what he wanted, returned to 
Palermo."** 
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His father's more spectacular use of jihad in his desperate 
situation is discussed in the next section. 

Another example is seen in the person of Ibn Qurhub, who 
was proclaimed ruler of Sicily after the first two Fatimid 
appointees were rejected by the Sicilians: the first for 
his repression, the second for weakness. Given the 
instability of the times and the uncertainty of how the new 
rulers would view such a mutinous action, it becomes 
increasingly logical that Ibn Qurhub's first act in office, 
according to all the historians, is dispatching an 
expedition into Calabria: 

"When he took over the rulership, he 
dispatched an expedition into Calabria: 
They took booty and took Christian 
prisoners."** 

If there is any doubt that Ibn Qurhub was not using the 
jihad to strengthen his own position, given that he had to 
be persuaded to rule the Sicilians, one need only look at 
his next venture. 

"Ahmad b. Qurhub called upon the people to 
pledge allegiance to (the caliph) 
al-Muqtadir. They responded favorably to 
it. Ahmad had the caliph's name read at 
the Friday sermon throughout Sicily and cut 
out the name of the Mahdi..." 

"Then the robes of honor and the titles of 
investiture came to Ibn Qurhub from (the 
caliph) al-Muqtadir, and then sent out a 
ship, armed with troops, to Calabria, where 
they looted, devastated (the land) and 
returned. '"*° 


Ibn Qurhub was obviously playing on the weak spot of the 
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Fatimids, that is, their Shi‘ism. His appeal to Baghdad, 
-the center of Islamic orthodoxy, and the caliph, its highest 
symbol, as well as his precise timing in the launching of 
jihad forged an aseoeteeion of power and authority that 
projected the image of legitimacy. Ibn Qurhub did not 
succeed in surviving politically, but his vision was on 
target. He might not have been a statesman, in today's 
political vocabulary , but he certainly was a politician. 

A third example of resorting to jihad for legitimacy and 
stabilizing one's rule can be found in al-Akhal b. Yusuf 
(410-417/1019-1026). Having come to power after a bitter 
civil war between himself and his brother that destroyed the 
years of peace and prosperity that reached its highest point 
during this father's rule, al-Akhal set an agenda that 
included jihad: 

"When al-Akhal came to power, he took 
command with resolution and initiative 
(ijtihad). He mobilized the troops and 
sent out expeditions to the lands of the 
infidel, burning, looting, taking prisoners 
and ruining the countryside. All of the 
fortresses in Sicily, belonging to the 
Muslims obeyed him. '"* 

What follows in the chronicles, again first reported by 
Ibn al-Athir and repeated by the other historians, is that 
al—Akhal's son Ja‘far, who took charge when his father was 
away, led the opposition against his father's conduct. It 
was at this point where al-Akhal tried to split the Muslims 
by playing the Sicilians against the North Africans, already 


mentioned above. 
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In the above situation, the statement "all of the 
fortresses in Sicily belonging to the Muslims obeyed him," 
suggests that al-Akhal's "holy war" was misdirected. It was 
a war directed against the "infidels" who were no less his 
co-religionist opposition. What was to follow in Sicily was 
first a divided three-man rule, and then the Norman 
takeover. The institution of jihad remained until the end, 
always maintaining its physical and religious force. But in 
the hands of the unholy mortal, the institution ceased to 
serve the Muslim community. In fact, it backfired. The 
enemy from outside became the enemy within. The believer 
became the infidel. Just as the Inquisition in Spain turned 
inwards and found its infidel in "heretics" and social 
outcasts, jihad in Sicily found its way into infra—Muslim 


politics, paving the way for the Norman entry. 


5. The Search for Legitimacy and Jihad 


The institution of jihad was not only the basis of the 
Muslim-Sicilian political structure, but also the focal 
point around which North African-Sicilian and 
Muslim-Christian relations revolved. It was a domestic 
issue, in our modern political vernacular, as well as an 
international issue, as expressed in the medieval Muslim 
vision of Dar al-Islam and Dar al-—Harb. 

It was the Aghlabid family, the first local dynasty in 
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the Islamic empire to be granted official autonomy from the 
caliph in Baghdad, who laid its foundation in Sicily as a 
means of both "internationalizing" and legitimizing its 
autonomous rule. Even in autonomy, however, the Aghlabids 
never ceased to display their allegiance to Baghdad, this by 
keeping lines of communication open on political, military, 
and cultural fronts. The reading of the caliph's name at 
Friday prayer at Kairouan and throughout the realm of 
Ifriqiya was solid affirmation of this Aghlabid allegiance 
to Baghdad. 

But jihad in Sicily was the real affirmation of Aghlabid 
autonomy. It was the Aghlabid contribution to the greater 
glory of Dar al-Islam. It was the strength and the scope of 
its victory that gave security and legitimacy to a ruling 
house that undoubtedly felt insecure being on its own. It 
had to prove itself individually while maintaining its 
identity as a member of a greater collective. Jihad in 
Sicily was the Aghlabid response to these political 
exigencies. 

The circumstances that led Ibrahim II to launch his own 
personal jihad in Sicily are reminiscent of those that led 
Ziyadat-Allah to initiate his some seventy-five years 
earlier. Both were facing troubles, at home with a growing 
opposition, and abroad with the Christian enemy. And both 
had to deal with that sensitive relationship with Baghdad. 
Ziyadat-Allah had to break out on his own while remaining 
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solidly a part of the rank and file of Dar al-Islam. 
Ibrahim II had to respond to the pressure Baghdad was 
exerting on him in its role as mediator between his 
oppressive rule and his Baghdad—loyal opposition. 

The sources agree that in 289/902, Abu al—‘Abbas, 
having returned to Palermo after a successful expedition 
into Calabria and Messina, received a message from his 
father, Ibrahim, ordering his return to North Africa. He 
had been sent to Sicily two years earlier to put down the 
violence that erupted between the Arabs of Palermo and the 
Berbers of Agrigento. When Abu al-‘Abbas arrived in North 
Africa, his father abdicated and appointed him his successor. 

The sources do not agree, however, on the circumstances 
that lead to Ibrahim's abdication . Ibn al-Athir narrates 
that Ibrahim went to Sicily "to perform both the pilgrimage 
and holy war", an action totally within character of his 
pious rule: 

"He was just and resolute in his affairs. 
He secured the land and killed the 
licentious and corrupt. He used to hold 
court at the Grand Mosque at Kairouan on 
Mondays and Thursdays, listening to 
disputes and mediate. Caravans and 
merchants traveled safety on the roads. 
He built fortresses and guarding posts 
along the coast... He was determined to 


perform the hajj (pilgrimage). He 
redressed oppressive acts and displayed 


piety and asceticism... He made his way to 
Sicily to perform both pilgrimage and holy 
war." ‘ 


Ibn Khaldtn, seizing the opportunity to contradict Ibn 
al-Athir upon whom he otherwise relies heavily for his 
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information, files a different report: 
"That year a messenger from the caliph 
al-MuStadid came and discharged Ibrahim 
because of the North Africans' complaints 
against him. He (Ibrahim) recalled his son 
Abu al-—‘Abbas from Sicily and then he 
himself went there to show repentance and 
banishment. This is according to Ibn 
al-Ragqiq, who also mentioned that he was a 
tyrant, oppressive and blood-thirsty, who 
was afflicted with melancholy at the end of 
his life, which accounted for his excessive 
killing... As for Ibn al-Athir, he praised 
him for his intellect, his justice and his 
kindness."*? 

The complexities of Ibrahim's character and the times in 
which he ruled make it understandable that there would be 


* However, all 


discrepancies in his biography. * 
indications point to. Ibn Khaldun's version as being the more 
accurate. His citation of Ibn Raqiq as his scares 
strengthens his case. Both Ibn °Idhari and al~Nuwayri, 

who themselves have used Ibn al-Raqiq, narrate basically the 
same incidents that led to Ibrahim's abdication. 7° 

Ibn ‘Idhari shows some sympathy for Ibrahim, writing 
that he was a good ruler at first, but gradually 
worsened.*® al-Nuwayri's comments are much the same as 
those of Ibn Khaldun, being most likely a major source for 
Ibn Khaldun's report. However, al-Nuwayri makes no attempt 
to refute or comment other than stating the facts. 

Faced with a hostile domestic opposition, pressure from 
Baghdad, the threat of the Fatimid campaign to win control 
of power, and a persistent Byzantine counter-offensive, 
Ibrahim II undoubtedly realized his own untenable position 
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as well as the bleak future of his dynasty. His abdication 
of the throne in response to the caliph's pressure and his 
undertaking of jihad in Sicily were acts of sheer 
desperation on the one hand, and political acumen on the 
other. 

They were acts of desperation in that the situation in 
which he found himself gave him few options. It was the 
combination of aang factors working against him that forced 
him out of power, not one alone. Had there been a 
possibility of his maintaining his rulership, he never would 
have abdicated. 

But Ibrahim made the best of a dire situation. He 
turned his cause into a cause for all Muslims. His 
abdication and jihad were selfless acts of personal 
sacrifice. Moreover, they were brilliantly conceived 
attempts to save his family's political future. 

By abdicating his throne in response to the caliph's 
demand, Ibrahim was humbling himself before a higher 
authority whose legitimacy was stronger than Aghlabid 
autonomy, and from whom the vast majority of North African 
Muslims still sought guidance and direction. 

More importantly, Ibrahim's deference to Baghdad was 
aimed directly at the Fatimid campaign that had been on the 
rise throughout North Africa. It was Ibrahim's reminder of 
his orthodoxy, his steadfast allegiance to Baghdad, and his 
appeal to the Sunni ‘ulama’ in he face of a Shicite 
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threat. 

His decision to undertake jihad in Sicily, moreover, was 

a reaffirmation of his role as "Defender of the Faith", the 

Commander of the Faithful, and the martyr willing to give up 
his life for the cause of Islam. It was to be undertaken 
along with the pilgrimage, that ultimate fusion of spiritual 
and physical jihad. 

Above all, Ibrahim's jihad in Sicily was a gesture 
evocative of a glorious Aghlabid past, a reminder of his 
family's greatest achievement and contribution to Dar 

_ al-Islam. it was an attempt to keep alive the cause celébre 
that rallied the entire Muslim community around the 
leadership and guidance of the Aghlabid family. Jihad was 
the centerpiece of Ibrahim's defense against his detractors 
who accused him of oppression, injustice and moral 
corruption. It was the centerpiece of his campaign against 
the Fatimid threat. 

It was Ibrahim's acute awareness of the political 
potency of spiritual and physical jihad that allowed him to 
leave his throne with some semblance of dignity, and to die 
a martyr-hero in the cause of Islam. He could not save 
himself nor the future of his family, but he continued the 
legacy of his forefathers in a grandiose way, a legacy that 


leaders would try to emulate for centuries to come. 
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The long up-hill campaign that the Fatimid missionaries 
were waging throughout North Africa came to a successful 
conclusion with the Mahdi's entrance into Raqqada in 
297/909, putting an effective end to Aghlabid dynasty as 
well as other local autonomous leaders.*’ 

As previously mentioned, the new mahdi, ‘Ubayd Allah, 
moved quickly to consolidate his control over as much 
territory as possible. He called himself "Commander of the 
Faithful", had his name read at Friday prayer replacing that 
of the caliph, and filled all key posts with his Shi‘ite 
followers. 

Much of the Fatimid campaign (da°wa) focussed on the 
weaknesses and corruption of Aghlabid rule in general, and 
Ibrahim II in particular. Theirs was a campaign replete 
with promises of religious, social and economic reform, a 
platform obviously popular in the face of Aghlabid 
repression, moral corruption and favoritism towards an 
old-guard Arab elite. The Aghlabid emirs were keenly aware 
of this, as reflected in Ibrahim's mission of piety, jihad 
and pilgrimage upon abdication, and Abu al-‘Abbas's 
promise of "beneficence, justice, kindness and jihad" upon 
succeeding his father.** 

Again the new Fatimid rulers could not overlook Sicily. 
In spite of all the changes that the mahdi was trying to 
make, he pursued the Aghlabid policy of jihad to the 
letter. Like his Aghlabid predecessors, he chose faithful 
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servants to rule Sicily. It should be recalled that among 
his first appointments were al—Hasan b. Ahmad b. Abi Khinzir 
to be governor of Sicily, and his brother Khalaf to rule 
Agrigento. Both brothers, among the Kutama Berbers being 
recruited by the da‘wa, had been appointed regional 
governors in North Africa by the Shi‘ite 
missionary—general, Abu Abdallah, as the Fatimids were 
consolidating their rule.**® It is interesting to note the 
secondary appointment to Agrigento, the stronghold of the 
Sicilian Berber community. Amari points out that his 
special appointment was not in existence under the 
Aghlabids, and giigaeste that the mahdi was trying to win 
favor with the Berbers and instigate tension between them 
and the Arab community.°° The mahdi made a third 
appointment to the chief judgeship, given to Ishaq b. 
al-Manhal, a convert to Shi‘ism. 

These appointments, however,’ were not the first 
political contacts that the Fatimid leaders had with the 
Sicilians. The author of Cronica reports that when the 
"Commander of the Faithful" came to power, the Sicilians, 
along with Ibn Abi al-Fawaris, rebelled and exiled Ibn Rabah 
(an Aghlabid appointee) to North Africa.*’? It is 
an-Nuwayri who elaborates this incident: 

"The news of Abii Abdallah the Shi‘ite's 

takeover of North African territories reached 

the Sicilians, and they rebelled against Ahmad 

{Ibn Rabah] and sacked his possessions. They 

then appointed as their leader °Ali b. Abi 


al-Fawdris in 296, and sent Ibn Abi al-Husayn 
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[Ibn Rabah] to ‘Abadallah, the Shi‘ite, to _ 

whom they wrote a letter requesting that ‘Ali 

remain their leader. He approved the request 

and wrote SAli to raid "by land and sea". 

Ahmad b. Abi al-Husayn was the last Aghlabid to 

rule Sicily."5? 

Abu ‘Abdallah's instruction to Ibn Abi al-Fawaris to "raid 
by land sea" is a first indication that the Fatimids had every 
intention to ride the crest of jihad in Sicily. 

It is in Ibn Abi Khinzir's conduct as ruler of Sicily, 
however, where the Fatimid continuation of Aghlabid policy of 
jihad can best be seen. Again, the sources follow Ibn 
al-Athir's account of Ibn Abi Khinzir's expedition into Val 
Demone, which he launched within a year of his appointment. 
It was essential that Ibn Abi Khinzir, in order to establish 
himself as a true leader of Sicily and legitimize his role of 
head of the Muslim community, undertake jihad personally. The 
events that follow substantiate this point. 

Sometime after his return from Val Demone, the Sicilians 
rebelled against Ibn Abi Khinzir's treatment of them, 
overthrew him, and wrote to the mahdi explaining why. The 
mahdi accepted their excuse and appointed ‘Umar al-Balawi to 
replace him. The new North African ruler's acquiescence to 
the Sicilians underscore the importance with which the new 
rulers placed on Sicily as a means of extending their rule. 
The fact that the mahdi and his successors would appoint 
accomplished and loyal servants from among the military ranks 
who would continue the jihad movement into Val Demone and 


southern Italy in the same fashion as the Aghlabids 
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underscores their resolution to earn the title of "Commander 


of the Faithful". 


If a reading of the chronicles does not adequately show 
how the new Fatimid rulers maintained -- if not tried to 
outdo —- the Aghlabid jihad in its thrust, its patterns and 
its political appeal, then a look at early Fatimid 
literature may succeed. What is particularly useful is the 
historical work of an Isma°ili jurist, al-Qadi al-Nu‘man 


(d. 363/974),°* entitled Iftitah al-Da‘wa.** The 


author served the first four Fatimid mahdis, ‘Ubayd Allah 
(d. 322/934), al-Qa'im (d. 334/946), al-Mansur (d. 341/953), 
and al~MuSizz (d. 365/976), and his grand opus, Da‘a'im 
al-Islam,** was the standard Isma‘ili law text 

throughout the Fatimid empire. Being not only an eyewitness 
to the events, but a prominent figure in the inner court, 
his work is of paramount value inspite of its strong 
propagandist nature. 


Iftitah is a history of the Fatimid mission from its 


beginnings in Yemen to the mahdi's entrance into Raqqada. 
What is of special interest here is the subtle appeal to the 
Muslim community that is woven into the historical 
narrative. This appeal is directed in three ways: 

deference to the caliph in Baghdad; strong support for the 
jihad movement; and a gradual attack on the Aghlabid 
rulership by "probing into the religious sincerity" in their 
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jihad. 

Obviously not wanting to offend the religious and 
political sensitivities of the local population, ie., the 
masses and their highly respected Sulama' whose allegiance 
to Baghdad has already been discussed, the early Fatimid 
da‘wa in North Africa was unequivocal in its support for 
and allegiance to the caliph in Baghdad. 


"The emir Ziyadat-Allah b. ‘Abdallah 
sought the Divine Reward of His Lord by 
undertaking jihad himself against the 
godless (enemy), by marching to him 
surrounded by his troops and loyal 
subjects, and seizing the opportunity 
against him before someone else does it 
[and is credited]. It reached him that the 
Commander of the Faithful, al—Muktafi-bi 
Allah, -- May God give him a long life -—~ 
when he heard the news [of the emir's 
wish], ordered that his own troops be sent 
to him to support Ziyadat-Allah b. 
“Abdallah and to strengthen him. The 

emir was hoping that God would make him 
victorious over the enemy, him alone, 
granting to him the victory, the glory and 
the reward, and making this event a happy 
one; and that the evocation of this event 
and the pride derived thereof would belong 
to the Commander of the Faithful due to his 
good intentions, thus making Ziyadat-Allah 
one of his (al-Muktafi) arrows and one of 
his stars. And whatever God may bestow on 
him in granting him victory over the 
infidel, this is attributed to the 
Commander of the Faithful and (deemed) one 
of his accomplishments. '** 


The choice of the word for “enemy", fasig (one who 
departs from the right way; disobedient; transgressor; 
sinful; wicked; immoral; "mostly applied to one who has 
taken upon himself to observe what the law ordains, and has 
acknowledged its authority, and then fallen short of 
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7 


observance in respect of ...its ordinances"),*”’ is an 


interesting substitute for the usual kafir ('infidel'), 
mushrik ('polytheist'), °ilj ('pagan') or ‘Sadu 
('enemy'). Given the accusations of corruption and 
licentiousness that the Fatimids against the Aghlabids, one 
can begin to comprehend the propaganda. 

The mahdi's support for the jihad movement is narrated 
by al-Qadi al-Nu‘man: 


"Undertake jihad with your possessions and 
your spirits, just as it has been 
prescribed to you; rid yourselves of your 
licentiousness and your sacrileges, lest 
you be led away from the rightful path of 
your religion; and defend it (religion) 
against anyone who would alter it; free 
yourselves from whomever would innovate or 
change it. 


Again, one can sense the subtle attack on the Aghlabids by 
the mahdi's broadened definition of who the enemy might be. 
With regard to Sicily, al-Qadi al-Nu‘man reports a 
letter which the mahdi sent, promising his support for its 

jihad: 


"You, the inhabitants of the island of 
Sicily, more worthy than anything I have 
delegated in the way of favors and special 
treatment, and most worthy of it because 
you live so close to the polytheists and 
are engaged in holy war against the 
oppressive infidels; God willing, I will 
fill your island with horses and foot 
soldiers from among the faithful who will 
wage the most just of wars so that God will 
strengthen the religion and the Muslims 
through whom he will put down polytheism 
and the polytheists. For all change and 
power is with Almightly God, upon whom we 
rely. He is indeed the Best One to rely 
on. we 
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The author continues: 


"When this letter was read throughout the 
land, the people felt secure, became 
reassured and calm, and they were grateful; 
their fears were alleviated. They came in 
groups from all parts of the land thanking 
him and congratulating him; and they 
realized that his justice, his kindness and 
good management was what made them so 
delighted and happy with him."*° 


This totally positive response of the people to the 
mahdi's support for the Sicilian jihad is yet another 
indication of the importance of jihad in the politics of the 
day. Whether this response was real or forced by the 
author, genuine or staged by the people, is a question of 
secondary concern. What is crucial is the mahdi's grasp of 
the nature of power and legitimacy; and in the context of 
Muslim Sicily, jihad was power and legitimacy. 

With allegiance to Baghdad and support for jihad firmly 
on record, the Fatimid da‘wa waged its attack on the 
rulership of the Aghlabids. This was done by power of 
suggestion, by insinuation, and by guilt by association. On 
the surface, they were careful to support the Aghlabid 
emirs, particularly in their holy war against the infidel. 

"The Commander of the Faithful decided to 
write to you so that you may know how well 
he regards: Ziyadat~Allah, how high he holds 
him in respect, and how he cares for him and 
would protect him and his family from anyone 
who would get to him; so that you [should] 
obey his command and put aside your 
differences with him; and act in accordance 


with his authority and keep with him the 
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secret bonds of fighting the infidel enemy 
of God in your holy war against them; and 

when he calls you to arms, respond to him 

immediately...stand by him and direct your 
opposition elsewhere..."°° 


But between the lines, the message of their attack was 
clear. The epithets of "Licentious" and "sinful" for the 
enemy were swift and well-directed jabs against the Aghlabid 
emirs, notorious for their pursuit of worldly pleasures. 
al-Qadi al-Nu‘man's straight forward stating the facts 
reminded Muslims of the sins of the Aghlabid past: 


"And the people began to mention his 
(Ziyadat-Allah) affairs and enumerate his 
[evil] deeds, his killing his father [Abi 
al-—°Abbas], brothers and uncles, his 
committing crimes, his drinking and his 
decadent habits."°'! 


In later stages of the da‘wa, however, the attacks 
became more pronounced. In words that evoke a call to arms, 
the mahdi turns his campaign into a holy war against the 
oppressive tyrants -- the enemies of God -~ the Aghlabids, 
probing into their religious sincerity, accusing them as 
usurpers of due authority and denying their right to rule: 


"I continue to thank God and his blessing 
since I have undertaken the task of His 
Truth, defending his religion, seeking 
justice for his holy saints, I [shall] rule 
in fairness, seek his guidance and put an 
end to evil; I warn that I will resurrect 
what the oppressors have destroyed in the 
Way of the Truth; and I shall wage holy war 
against the heretic enemies of God who have 
usurped the right which belongs to the 
descendants of God's prophet; I shall 
reproach the Aghlabids, and serve them 
notice that I will lessen their ranks, 
penetrate their cities, eager to shame them 
into the truth, so they return to it, admit 
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to it and enter under its banner; I will do 
this patiently, in the hopes of sparing 
Muslim lives. The more I try to be kind to 
them with every good intention, the more 
they persist in straying further from the 
truth, openly oppressing God's servants, 
sinning without hesitation, transgressing 
boldly, and taking everything for 
themselves arrogantly. For indeed they 
have taken God's property as their state, 
His servants as their chattel, with no 
regard for righteous conduct and with no 
respect to God's people and everything that 
is scared."*? 

Fully understanding the importance of jihad in the 
spirituality as well as the politics (greater and lesser 
jihad) of the Muslim community, the mahdi took up its banner 
to fight the enemy of God, this time a co-religionist. He 
understood only too well the association of holy war and due 
authority, and the political force it held. He understood 
that in Muslim political thought, a holy war needed a just 
and legitimate ruler, as a just and legitimate ruler needed 
holy war. 

And when later political thinkers like al-Mawardi and 
Ibn Hazm wrote about the role of the imam in the legalities 
of holy war, they were not speaking of an ideal situation, 


but of practical politics and practical religion. 


The appointment of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Kalbi to rule 
Sicily began a new phase of the island's Islamic history. 
Like many before him he was chosen to govern the island on 
the basis of his loyalty and military accomplishments. It 
should be recalled that he had played an important role in 
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putting down the Kharijite insurrection led by Abu Yazid. 

The anonymous author of Cronica writes that when 
al-Hasan came to Sicily from North Africa, "he restored it, 
took control, and set it back in order."** The bitter 
rebellion that was first staged by the Agrigentans and later 
joined by the Palermans against Salim b. Rashid and Khalil 
b. Ishaq undoubtedly left the island in shambles. 

Having restored at least some semblance of order to the 
island, al-Hasan continued the jihad eastward. He mustered 
all the resources available, Sicilians as well as North 
African troops freshly dispatched by the mahdi, al-Mansur. 
Within a few years his efforts produced victories in 
Calabria and Apulia. The death of al-Mansur in 341/953 
brought al—-Hasan back to North Africa temporarily and left 
his son Ahmad in charge of the island. 

The jihad of al-Hasan and Ahmad, carefully monitored and 
amply subsidized by the court in Mahdiyya, brought the 
Sicilian jihad to a completion. The capture of Taormina and 
Rometta, the last Christian strongholds on the island, and 
the decisive ‘Battle of the Straits' against the Byzantine 
counter-offensive left the Muslims undisputed masters of 
Sicily. 

The sources record very little activity over the next 
thirty years. The relative peace on the battlefront and the 
tranquility at home allowed the Kalbid princes to settle 
comfortably in their palatial surroundings. Above all, the 
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peaceful succession from father to sou gave this ruling 
family continuity and security which, added to their jihad 
successes, increased the legitimacy to their rule. It was 
Abu al-Futth Yusuf (379/989-388/998) who embodied the 
highest expression of due authority enjoyed by the Kalbids. 

But as quick as the Kalbids, masters of war and patrons 
of culture, poetry and religious studies, succeeded in 
attaining political legitimacy, so too were they quick to 
lose it. The stroke that paralyzed Abu al-Futuh Yusuf and 
brought his son Ja‘far to power was the beginning of the 
end. The bitter rivalry and civil war between Ja‘far and 
his brother ‘Ali broke the peaceful continuity of Kalbid 
rule, not to mention opening old wounds of Arab-—Berber 
tensions. 

This horrendous display of family feuding would repeat 
itself one generation later in the rule of al-Akhal, third 
son of Yusuf. Facing opposition against his own son, also 
named Ja‘far, al-Akhal pitted the Sicilians against the 
North Africans with devastating consequences. 

In the midst of this bitter infighting, al-Akhal was 
waging a jihad into "enemy" territory. That al-Mu‘izz b. 
Badis, fourth Zirid ruler of North Africa, would so eagerly 
jump on its band wagon by dispatching troops and money, is 
one indication that the appeal of jihad and its political 
potency were still very much alive. 

The divisive breakdown of the Kalbid rulership over 
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Sicily and the subsequent loss of the island to the Normans 
can be attributed to a number of factors. There were the 
ever present Arab-Berber, tensions which were later 
surpassed by "Sicilian" - "North African" tensions, i.e. the 
descendants of the original holy warriors vs. the new 
immigrants who came to the island to reap its benefits. 

No doubt there was economic decline. Years of war that 
ravaged the country side, destroyed fortresses and private 
homes, and exhausted natural resources, most assuredly 
deprived Sicily of much of its wealth. Droughts and other 
natural disasters were frequently recorded, and there was 
exploitation by the wealthy and the powerful of the poor, 
often marked by periods of excessive taxation. 

Added to that was the political decline that came to a 
head with the division of the island by the three local 
warlords who seized power from the last ruling Kalbid, Hasan 
al-Samsam, brother of al-Akhal. Ibn al-Athir narrates: 

"The Sicilians then appointed Hasan 
al-Samsam, brother of al-Akhal, as their 
leader. But conditions deteriorated and 
power fell into the hands of the most 
despicable of men, each seizing independent 
control over part of the island and drove 
al-Samsam away". °* 

Then there was that transformation of Muslim Sicilian 
society from one solely composed of holy warriors with a 
divine mission to one of a multi-dimensional society made up 
of a variety of peoples and professions. To many in pursuit 


of scholarly and commercial fame and fortune, the urgency of 
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jihad diminished. Perhaps the capture of Taormina and 
Rometta brought to the Muslims of Sicily and their rulers a 
complacent feeling of accomplishment that turned them away 
from their divine mission. U. Rizzitano takes this position: 
"Although the steadily increasing 
autonomy enjoyed by Sicily from the 
outset of Fatimid rule in Egypt coincided 
with the greatest splendor of the emirs' 
court in Palermo, it proved detrimental to 
the political realities of the moment, in 
the face of which the Kalbid rulers should 
have shown greater administrative prudence 
and zeal. Instead, they preferred relaxing 
in the mansions of Palermo, numerous at 
this period, to the efforts of military 
undertakings or the cares of political 
responsibility". °° 
All these factors contributed, to some degree, to the 
downfall of Muslim rule over Sicily. This downfall came in 
the form of the destruction of Dar al-Islam the notion of 
which reached its apogee in the unity and continuity of the 
Kalbid rulers, and then disintegrated with the collapse of 
: their rule. The vision of Dar al-Islam and Dar al-Harb was 
blurred. Not only had Muslims sought refuge in Christian 
lands, but Muslims now came to be identified as ‘enemies’. 
When al-Akhal decided to wage jihad into "enemy 
territory", he did not have to cross the Straits of 
Messina. He turned his greatest political weapon against 
his own subjects. His was a jihad that backfired: 
"When al-Akhal took on the reins of power, 
he did so with determination and 
initiative. He organized for battle and 
sent expenditures into enemy territory, 
burning, looting, taking prisoners and 


destroying fields. All the fortresses that 
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were held by Muslims pledged allegiance to 
him." 


al-Akhal's jihad failed him as he lost all the spectre of 
legitimacy that his father and grandfathers had enjoyed. 

In the face of the Norman onslaught within the next few 
years, jihad would fail the Muslim armies despite assistance 
from the Zirids in North Africa and a heroic resistance in 
Agrigento aid Castrogiovanni. The OHAARE entered a Dar 
al-Islam divided into three parts, ruled by three fighting 
warlords. 

It was not the institution of jihad that failed in 
Sicily, but the failure of the rulership to use it 
effectively. Jihad had come to need a legitimate ruler, and 
a legitimate ruler had come to need jihad. It was the 
combination of the two that was the political necessity of 
the time and the place. It was Roger II who came to 


understand this, and to understand it well. 
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CONCLUSION 


Just or holy war was an institution to both the medieval 
Islamic and Christian worlds. The Christian tradition made 
a greater distinction between "just war" and "holy war" than 
did Islam. It was in the context of separation between 
church and state where this distinction can be understood. 
Since Islam did not recognize any separation between church 
and state, it made no distinction between 'just' and ‘holy' 
war. 

Both traditions stressed the importance of due authority 
in executing just or holy war, i.e. that the rulership had 
the right and the duty to wage war in defense of the faith 
and protection of the community. 

In the Arabo-Islamic biographical literature, five 
qualities of leadership emerge as standards in assessing 
one's rule: physical strength, justice, generosity, 
intellectual activity and piety. All these qualities could 
be -~and were-— developed through the execution of jihad: a 
leader became the "defender of the faith"; he sought justice 
against the enemies of God; he obtained booty for 
distribution throughout the realm; he participated in the 
legal technicalities of its execution; and he was "striving 
in the path of God". 

The acquisition of power in Muslim Sicily came from two 
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sources: appointments by the rulership in North Africa; and 
elections by the army or by popular acclamations. The 
maintenance of power came from an active and successful 
policy of jihad. 

As Dar al-Islam developed and flourished in Muslim 
Sicily, it slowly changed from a military community of holy 
warriors into a more complex society made up of various 
ethnic groups and professions. As more and more holy 
warriors were imported from outside Sicily, differences 
emerged among Muslims, Arabs vs. Berbers, Sicilians vs. 
North Africans. The clear distinction between Dar al-Islam 


and Dar _al-Harb became blurred. No longer were the 


Christians the monolithic enemy. The jihad movement became 
directed inside Dar al-Islam as political chaos increased. 

Jihad was a central component of the practical politics 
and practical religion of medieval Muslim Sicily. From its 
moment of conception in North Africa in the palace of 
Ziyadat-Allah, to its final call by al-Akhal to hold on to 
his crumpling rule, jihad was the instrument by which 
political and religious power was acquired and maintained. 
Ibrahim II understood this when he went on jihad and 
pilgrimage upon his abdication. The Fatimid da‘wa 
understood this when it staunchly supported the Sicilian 
jihad in its anti-Aghlabid propaganda. And the succession 
of Kalbid rulers understood this in the relentless quest to 
keep it alive. 
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NOTES IV 


1. Khadduri, War and Peace, p. 59. 


2. Cited in F. Russell, The Just War in the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), p. 18. 


This book is a well documented study of the aubieee of just 
war in medieval Christian thought. The author provides a 
comprehensive analysis of theories developed by scholars who 
treated the subject at length. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., pp. 84-5. 

5. Castro, The Spaniards, p. 472. Also, see Chapter XII, 
"The Islamic Perspective of Three Christian Institutions", 
i.e. military orders, holy war and tolerance , for an 
excellent and well documented argument which touches on 
previous works. 

6. Ibid., Pp. 489. 

7. Russell, The Just War, p. 35. 

8. Ibn al-Athir (BAS 35), p. 234. 

9. Ibid., p. 229. 

10. Ibid., p. 274. 


11. Ibid., p. 240. 


12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid., p. 249. 
14. Ibid., p. 228. 
15. Ibid., p. 240. 
16. Ibid., p. 270. 


17. Ibid., p. 249. 

18. ‘Imad al-din (BAS 63), pp. 295-6. The author provides 
this information which he quotes from Ibn al-—Qatta‘*, 
al-Dhurra_ al-khatira min shu‘ara' al-jagira. 

19. Ibn al-Athir, p. 240. 
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20. Ibid., p. 228. 
21. al-Qifti, Inbah al-ruwat. III, pp. 190-1. 


22. D. Sourdel, "L'Autorité califienne dans le monde 
sunnite", in La Notion d'Autorité du Moyen Age: Islam, 
Byzance, Occident [Colloques Internationaux de la Napoule] 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1982), p. 103. 


23. Ibn al-Athir, p. 231. 
24. Ibid., p. 251. 


25. Asad died during a violent epidemic and there was a 
strong Christian counter-offensive abetted by reinforcements 
from Constantinople. Ibid., p. 223. 


26. Ibid., p. 225. According to the author it was not until 
220/835, some seven years after the death of Asad, that a 
new leader was sent from North Africa. 


27. Talbi, L'fmirat Aghlabid, p. 468. 


28. It is interesting to note that Ibn Hawqal is the only 
historian who uses the term ribat when writing on Sicily. 
The other historians use terms such as qustr, qila‘*, and 
hustn in referring to any type of military/fortified 
establishment. 


29. W. Granara, "Ibn Hawqal in Sicily", in Alif no. 3 
[Journal of Comparative Poetics] (Cairo: American University 
Press, Spring 1983), pp. 94-9. 


30, Ibn Hawqal, Surat al-ard (Beirut Edition, 1963), p. 120. 
31. Ibn al-Athir, p. 274. : 

32. Ibid., p. 256. 

33. Ibid. 


34. Actually, this is not the first and last time that 
Muslim factions sought assistance or refuge in Christian 
territory. The first incident seems to have taken place in 
287 when Abu al-‘Abbas was sent by his father, Ibrahim II, 

to put an end to the civil disorders that erupted between 
Arabs and Berbers. In the aftermath of his victory over the 
rebellious Sicilians, many fled to Taormina, still then a 
Christian town, and some even went to Constantinople. 

Ibid., p. 247. 


35. R. Arnaldez, "La Guerre sainte selon Ibn Hazm", p. 447. 
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36. Ibn al~Athir, pp. 230-1. 

37. Ibid. 

38. Ibid., p. 247. See also SMS II, p. 90. 
39. Ibn al-Athir, pp. 251-2. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid., p. 274. 

42. Ibid., p. 240. 

43. Ibn Khaidun (BAS 50), p. pp. 474-5. 


44. For a more detailed study of Ibrahim II, his personality 
and politics, see Talbi, pp. 519-28. 


45. Amari, in his thorough assessment of the sources, cites 
Ibn Raqiq's work and | its importance to later historical 
works: "Il suo Ta'rith Ifriqiyah (Cronica dell'Africa 
propria) talvolta fa menzione della Sicilia ed e citato 
spesso dai compilatori Ibn al-Abbar, Ibn SIdhari [sic, Ibn 
*Idharil, an~-Nuwayri, Ibn Khaldiin, at-Tijani, Leone 
Affricano. SMS I, p. 39. 


46. Ibn ‘Idhari, al~Bayan al-mughrib I (Leiden, Brill, 
1948), p. 132. 


47. Ibn al-Athir mentions the Bani Midrar who had reigned in 
Sijilmasa independently for thirty years, and the Rustamids 
who had controlled Tahert for one hundred and sixty years. 
BAS, p. 250. 


48, Ibid., p. 249. 
49. Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al-mughrib I, p. 151. 
50. SMS II, pp. 168-9. 


51. Tarikh jazirat sigilliya [Cronica di Cambridge] (BAS 
27), p. 168. 


52. al-Nuwayri (BAS 48). p. 434. 


53. The_most complete genealogy of the author is given as: 

al—Nu‘man b. Abi ‘Abdallah _ Muhammad b. Mansur b. Ahmad 

b. Hayyun al-Tamimi al—Isma‘°ili al-Maghrabi Abu Hanifa 

(See EI*, no. 51, pp. 953-4 (11935). For additional 

information on his life and work see W. Ivanow, A Guide to 
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CONCLUSION 


In setting out to study the institution of jihad in 
Muslim Sicily against the broader contexts of Islamic 
political theory on the one hand, and the quest for 
political legitimacy on the other, this work addressed the 
question as to whether jihad ceased to be an instrument 
which Islam fought the enemy and became more of an instru- 
ment in the struggle for power within Islan. 

Although jihad never lost its appeal as an instrument 
of Muslim defense of the faith and its struggle against 
the enemy, it did in fact become more an instrument in 
the struggle for power within Islam as the definition of 
the enemy came more to include dissenters, rebels, and 
political opponents. It was the religious and spiritual 
dimensions of jihad, along with its political appeal, 
that made it the most efficient means with which a ruler 
sought political legitimacy to his rule. 

There have always been two kinds of jihad in Islamic 
political thought: greater jihad (spiritual); and lesser 
jihad (physical), i.e., striving for the truth through the 
soul and through the sword. It is here where one can 
begin to comprehend the importance that jihad held in 
both Islamic religiosity and Islamic politics. 

Many of the misconceptions of jihad relate to this 
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two-fold nature of spiritual and physical jihad. It isa 
question of overly emphasizing the one and denying the 
other. On the one hand, Muslim apologists would argue that 
the spiritual jihad is the one and only jihad as intended by 
God in his revelations to the prophet through the Quran. On 
the other hand, there is, as Americo Castro has defined, the 
"Western view" that holds jihad to be the instrument with 
which Muslims seek to convert non-Muslims by force. 

The legal and political writings, not to mention 
historical facts, refute these one-sided views. The rules 
and regulations of conduct in battle, the stipulation of 
legitimate authority which can call a jihad, the rights of 
the conquered, and the system of treaties negate both the 
"spiritualist" view and the "physicalist" view. 

There did --and does-- exist spiritual jihad which is 
incumbent upon every Muslim to strive to cleanse his soul 
and seek the true path of God. And there did --and does-—— 
exist physical jihad which is incumbent upon the Muslim 
community to strive to defend the faith by whatever means 
necessary. Where the one ends and the other begins, 
however, is a problem that has helped to shape that "Western 
view". 

Islam is a theocracy ruled by God through his human 
deputies. It is a principle that does not recognize the 
separation of church and state. The notion that was born 
from Christ's saying “Render to Caesar what is Caesar's, and 
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render to God what is God's" never found acceptance in 
Islamic thinking until the nineteenth century when 
Westernization conquered the Muslim world. Thus, 
religiosity (spiritual jihad) and politics (physical jihad) 
were not only mutually unexclusive, but compatible, 
co-existent and inter-dependent. Their total union is the . 
Islamic ideal. | 

The history of Muslim Sicily is distinguished by the 
prominent role which the institution of jihad played in it. 
Jihad was the foundation of that period of its history as 
well as the structure of its civilization and its material 
culture. The Aghlabid emir Ziyadat-Allah's call to jihad 
was the reason for the Muslim conquest of the island; its 
unyielding pursuit by his successors sustained the Muslim 
presence; and the zeal which it commanded gave impetus to 
the development of its Arabo-Islamic heritage. 

Jihad was the nexus of Dar al-Islam and Dar al-Harb, the 
concept which shaped the Islamic view of the’self and ‘that 
of the other, and produced "a constant oscillation between 
antagonism and the sharing of a common life". 

Although the greater part of the history of Muslim rule 
in Sicily was marked by the struggle to control the island, 
i.e. by active, physical jihad, it aid produce other Muslim 
institutions: Islamic law, religious (Quranic) sciences, 
Arabic literature and poetry, as well as providing the 
island with a distinctly Islamic material culture: the 
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architecture of mosques, fortresses and palaces, Islamic 
dress, decorative arts, coins, and aspects of an advanced 
technology theretofore unknown in the Latin West. And as 
Islamic civilization developed and matured, Muslim Sicilian 
society, particularly in the later years, experienced a 
transformation, that is from one comprised of holy warriors 
to one intricately woven by a variety of races, classes, and 
professions whose concerns in life were not always pursued 
on the battlefield. 

Yet jihad existed in Sicily so long as Muslims inhabited 
it. But its real existence, its highest expression, and its 
fullest implications were to be found not so much on the 
battlefield, as in the realm of Muslim politics. Jihad was 
the rule that governed Muslim relations with the island's 
Christian populations and their Byzantine patrons. 

Moreover, jihad was the principle that defined relations 
between the rulers of North Africa and their autonomous 
minded subjects in Sicily. And above all, jihad was the 
instrument with which a ruler, be he emir or mahdi in North 
Africa or elected or appointed governor of Sicily, sought 
power and legitimacy in his rule. 

It was Ziyadat-Allah, the third Aghlabid emir of North 
Africa, who first experienced the potential force of waging 
jihad in Sicily to buttress his rule. Not only did his call 
to jihad in Sicily divert attention away from his troubles 
at home by creating an external enemy and a common cause for 
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‘all Muslims, but it provided him with lucrative booty with 
which he could buy power by distributing the wealth to a 
restless army, a hostile religious class, and the needy 
masses. Moreover, it enhanced his reputation as "Commander 
of the Faithful" and "Defender of the Faith". Jihad in 
Sicily provided Ziyadat-Allah and his ruling family with a 
distinct Aghlabid accomplishment for Dar al-Islam. From 
that point on, jihad in Sicily became an essential part of 
the Aghlabid's autonomous rule. 

Seventy years later it was Ibrahim II, the ninth 
Aghlabid emir, who, finding himself in a similar situation, 
turned to Sicily to wage a jihad. Faced with a hostile 
domestic opposition headed by the fuqaha', pressure from 
Baghdad, and the threat of a Shi‘ite revolution, he 
relinquished his thone and went out to combine hajj 
(pilgrimage) and jihad (holy war) in Sicily, that ultimate 
fusion of spiritual and physical jihad. In playing the role 
of Commander of the Faithful and Defender of the Faith, he 
fully understood the religious and political impact that 
jihad had on the Islamic community. 

The ShiS'ite mahdi, ‘Ubayd-Allah, also understood 
this. His campaign addressed the issue of jihad, supporting 
its cause and promising the Sicilians his fullest support. 
Aware of his Shi°ism in a Sunni world, he sought to assure 
North Africans and Sicilians alike that he was a member in 

'£ull standing of Dar al-Islam. His appeal to jihad was his 
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claim to be ‘Commander of the Faithful’ and ‘Defender of the 
Faith’. . 

The drums were rolled, the bugles blown and the banners 
and swords raised Suea again in the Sicilians' brief attempt 
to rid themselves of Fatimid rule and return to allegiance 
to Bagdad. Once elected by the Sicilians to rule them in 
defiance of the court at Mahdiyya, Ibn Qurhub chose to wage 
jihad in Christian territories instead of waiting for a 
message of investiture from Baghdad. It was through jihad 
that he sought the legitimacy to rule an increasingly 
autonomous-minded Sicilian Muslim constituency. 

The period of Kalbid rule, marked by relative 
tranquility, a peaceful succession of rulers, economic 
prosperity and a burgeoning of great intellectual and 
cultural activity, was founded upon the relentless pursuit 
of the jihad movement by al-Hasan b. ‘Ali and his son and 
successor, Ahmad. It was in and through their leadership 
that jihad reached its highest goal: the capture of Taormina 
and Rometta, and the complete Muslim control over Sicily. 
What the Aghlabids initiated and the Fatimids so fervently 
embraced was theirs to claim as their victory. With the 
foundation and structure of Dar al-Islam complete, it was 

‘the Kalbids who embellished it and gave it its highest 
expression. 

Muslim rule in Sicily reached its highest point in the 
reign of the Kalbid emir, Abu al-Futuh Yusuf, aptly 
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nicknamed ‘Trust of the State' (Thiqat al-dawla). His 
paralysis, abdication of the throne and succession by his 
warring sons shattered the Kalbids'dynasty and undermined 
the legitimacy of their rule. With each successor, Dar 
al-Islam came apart. The reign of Yusuf's third son, 
al-Akhal, saw once again a ruler who was faced with a 
hostile domestic opposition and renewed threats from an 
external enemy, and who once again sought a solution in the 
call to jihad. 

Pitting North Africans against Sicilians, al-Akhal took 
to the battlefield. ‘with Muslim sword crossing Muslim 
sword, the force of jihad worked against him. Dar al-Islam 
was destroyed, and a leader for all Muslims was not be 
found. In a condition such as this, jihad could not 
succeed. 

Ibn al-Athir understood this when he sought to explain 
the loss of Sicily to the Normans by going back to the 
abdication of Yusuf and his sons' struggles for power. The 
jurists and “political scientists" of the fourth and fifth 
Islamic centuries also understood this when they elaborated 
on the role of the leader (imama) in waging jihad. They 
were referring not to an ideal situation but to the 
‘experience of real politics: that jihad and leadership were 
inter-—dependent, that the one could not survive without the 
other. 

Muslim Sicily is a case in point. 
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APPENDIX: 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF MUSLIM SICILY 


1. The Classical Sources 


Reconstructing the history of Muslim Sicily will never 
be complete as long as there remain so few sources. In the 
absence of one totally complete historical work written 
specifically on Muslim Sicily, one must look to chapters or 
portions of longer works that deal with Sicily in some 
peripheral form. These pieces of information, together with 
pieces of poetry, coins, art and architectural remains, 
constitute the primary sources available. 

With a few exceptions, most of the extant historical 
literature was written long after Sicily was returned to 
Christendom. Much of the information in these sources was 
derived from works that have been lost in time.! The 
history of Muslim Sicily is therefore reconstructed by way 
of "secondary" primary sources. 

The historical literature can be divided into three 
genres: geography, biography and chronicle. It is the last 
of these that is the most copious. And the most occurring 
theme in this genre is the jihad in Muslim Sicilian history. 

The works which fall into the genre of geography 
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comprise, for the most part, works of universal geography 
which is typical of medieval Arabic geographical writing. 
‘The treatment of Sicily is thus limited in that Sicily was 
not a major center within the Islamic empire. The 
historical value of these works in reconstructing the 
history of Arab Sicily is therefore limited, but by no means 
lacking. 

The information extracted from these works, whose 
authors include notable figures such as al-Mas‘udi (d. 
345/956), Yaqut (d. 627/1229) and Abu al-Fida' (d. 
732/1332), comprises general descriptions of the island; 
location, distances, topography, natural and human 
resources, and a pronounced fascination with Mt. Etna, as is 
the case with Sicily in particular. 

An interesting aspect of these texts is the tone with 
which these geographer-historians discuss the Arabo-Islamic 
features of Sicily. One often senses a note of surprise at 
their accounts of the vast number of mosques and other 
vestiges of Islamic culture that have permeated the island. 

Since most of these authors wrote centuries after the 
fall of Arab Sicily, there is the problem of 
contemporaneity. Were these impressions based upon the 
existence of Islam in Sicily, the extent of that existence, 
or the survival of that existence throughout the Norman 
period? 

Three works that treat Sicily in some way merit mention: 
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Kitab al-masalik wa_al-mamalik of Ibn Hawqal (d. 362-973), 
Nuzhat_al-mushtaq fi ikhtilagq al-afaq (also known as The 
Book of Roger) of al~Idrisi (d. 549/1154); and Rihla of Ibn 
Jubayr (d. 5811/1184). 

The very fact that these men were direct eyewitnesses to 
what they wrote make them exceptionally valuable. The first 
of the three, Ibn Hawqal, is of special value because his 
visit to the island occurred some time around 960 during 
divect Arab rule, that of the Kalbids. al-Idrisi was the 
court geographer of Roger II who ruled in the mid—-llth 
century, while Ibn Jubayr visited the island during the rule 
of William II near the end of the twelfth century. These 
two Norman kings were instrumental in preserving and 
encouraging Arabo-Islamic culture in Sicily long after the 
Arabs lost political control of the island. 

It is precisely the attention given to and the focus on 
Sicily that contribute to their value. They differ from the 
others in the physical presence of each one of them in his 
work. Each goes beyond an encyclopaedic description of his 
subject. Each conveys a direct sense of proximity. The 
work of Ibn Hawqal serves as a valuable historical 
geographical source in that he was a contemporary of direct 
Arabic rule, the subject of this study.? 

Ibn Hawqal begins his chapter on Sicily® with a 
customary physical description, measuring distances and 
providing topographical information. It should be noted 
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that the author limits himself to Palermo and its environs. 
This does not detract, however, from the value of the work 
since Palermo was the capital of Arak Sicily, and thus the 
center of the Muslim community and Islamic culture. What 
follows is a list of quarters, towns and suburbs in the 
Palermo area with information on mosques, markets, rivers, 
wells, mills, etc.* 

All this is extremely useful in forming a concrete image 
of its material life. But it is the personal commentaries 
and anecdotes which Ibn Hawqal so readily and generously 
offers that give this work historical animation. The 
popular belief in the presence of Aristotle's tomb, the 
vanity that Sicilian Muslims display over their 
privately-owned mosques, the debauchery of the ribat, and 
the devastating effects of onions on their Sicilian victims 
all provide an extra dimension to an otherwise dull litany 
of facts and figures. 

Although an Arab and a Muslim, Ibn Hawqal is very much 
the foreigner in Sicily. This is not to say that every city 
or region in the Islamic empire was alike and that variance 
in local customs and features did not exist. There seems, 
however, to be an element of surprise in Ibn Hawgqal's 
encounter with Sicily. One might have read this as all too 
natural had he described the eastern provinces of the island 
where Byzantine-Christian influences were still prevalent. 
However, his reactions to Palermo -~as previously mentioned, 
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the capital Arabo-Islamic Sicily -- may suggest how Sicily 
was viewed by the Muslim from the East. If Palermo was in 
fact a major Arab-Muslim city, to what, then, may we 
attribute his surprise? 

al-Idrisi's Nuzhat al-mushtag*® was completed in 1154. 
It was commissioned by Roger II at whose court al-Idrisi 
settled as resident geographer. It is a work of descriptive 
geography which accompanied, according to the sources, a 
large silver planisphere which the author made for his 
Norman benefactor. In the work, al-Idrisi pays homage to 
Roger, testimony to the great society of religious and 
political tolerance, cultural eclecticism and intellectual 
curiosity for which the Normans have come to be remembered. 

al-Idrisi's work demonstrates, no doubt, a sharper sense 
of "geography" as we know it today. His language is more 
technical and precise. His facts and figures are presented 
with a tone of accuracy. And, apart from his praises of 
‘Roger, the author remains outside his subject, very much the 
objective "historian". 

Nuzhat_al-mushtaq is in its own right a geographical 
work of high quality. Yet its value to our particular study 
exists only to the extent to which it reflects its own time 
and society. In so doing, it mirrors or measures the 


changes that the Norman takeover wrought. It gives a very 


good idea as to how much Arabo-Islamic culture -- material 
and cultural -- survived the circumstances of time and 
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history, and to what extent Islamic institutions were 
preserved or replaced. 

‘The Rihla of Ibn Jubayr® helps to reconstruct 
Arabo-Islamic culture in medieval Sicily in basically the 
same ways as Ibn Hawqal and al-Idrisi. The work is an 
account of the author's pilgrimage from his native Granada 
to Mecca and his return to Granada during the years 
1183-1185. Forced to land in Sicily for a time, Ibn Jubayr 
becomes an eyewitness to life and events-of late 
twelfth-century Sicily, during the reign of William II 
(1166-1189), the grandson of Roger II (1111-1154). 

Like Ibn Hawgal, Ibn Jubayr describes what he sees and 
generously supplies commentaries and anecdotes. 
Undoubtedly, the years of his presence in Sicily were 
sensitive ones for Muslims. The Crusade wars in the East 
had already begun to shift in favor of the Muslims, with 
Saladin firmly in control of Egypt and Syria. By this time 
the demographic composition of Sicily was heavily lopsided 
in favor of the Christians, a process that began with the 
Norman takeover of the island. The century between the 
first Norman ruler, Roger I, and that of William II, had 
seen Muslim emigration, coupled with a vast rate of 
immigration of Normans and Lombards from the South of Italy. 

Ibn Jubayr was sensitive to the Muslims' situation. One 
striking feature in his work is the mixture of surprise at 
the tolerance towards the Muslims and the hospitality with 
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which he and his party are received, and of sorrow expressed 
towards his oppressed Muslim brethren. An elaboration on 
this question is not our task here, but it clearly reflects 
the usual Norman policy of religious tolerance on the one 
hand, and the growing popular sentiment against Muslims on 
the other. 

And in the same way that both Ibn Hawqal and al-Idrisi 
provide information on Islamic institutions, be they in 
their flourishing or declining stages, so too does Ibn 
Jubayr. Through him we see how much Arabo-Islamic culture, 
by now on the defensive, rooted itself in the following 
centuries as well as in the following historical and 
political eras and cultures: the importance of the mosque 
as a center of Muslim learning; the predilection of the 
Sicilian Muslim for his private mosque; the restriction of 


the khutba (Friday sermon) only to holidays (obviously still 


strong a rallying force for Muslims). All these clearly 
indicate the vitality of Islam even in its darker days. 

We also learn through Ibn Jubayr that the major centers 
of the Muslim population are in the east of the island. 
There.are but a handful of Muslim craftsmen and merchants in 
Messina while Cefalu, Palermo, Alcamo and Trapani still have 
flourishing Muslim communities replete with merchants, 
marketplaces, landowners, and estates. There was obviously 
not very much internal movement throughout the century of 
drastic changes. What appears to have existed was 
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deep-rooted settlement. Three and one-half centuries of 
life in Sicily undoubtedly made its Arab population somehow 


"different" from Ibn Jubayr. 


The biographical dictionary and its sibling the tabaqat 
('subjective classes') constitute a second genre of Arabic 
historiography which has proven to be extremely useful —- 
and now very necessary -~- in reconstructing medieval Islamic 
history, particularly religious and intellectual history.’ 

A typical entry in a biographical dictionary would begin 
with the genealogy of the subject, that is the full name or 
names for which he is known: his agnomen (kunya) "Abu 
Ishaq" or "Ibn Sahnun"; first name (ism) "Muhammad"; perhaps 
a nickname (lagab) "Taj al-dawla"; name of origin (nisba) 
al-Siqilli or al-Qudsi; and perhaps a professional name (ism 
mansib) "“al-Ta°awidhi" or "al-Haddad". 

What generally follows is a description of his 
education: sciences studies; fields mastered; successful 
students and famous teachers; cities and countries visited 


for purposes of study (rihla); books written, famous works 


studied, etc. 

Many authors often include positions held by the 
subject. Of course, more specific information depends upon 
the type of dictionary the author is compiling. Poets will 


have verses cited; rulers have accounts of their reigns. 
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Many authors supply anecdotes and quotations. And usually, 
yet not always, there are the birth and death dates. An 
entry may be one or two lines or twenty or thirty pages, 
depending upon the importance of the subject (or the extent 
to which the author sees his importance). 

That there is not extant any one complete work from the 
huge body of Arabic biographical literature exclusively 
devoted to Sicily/Sicilians is indicative of the problems in 
reconstructing the history of this period. However, Sicily 
and Sicilians are, in fact, represented in a rather large 
number of biographical works. What has been edited or 
discovered since the compilation of BAS by Amari, has been 
published in Centenario di Amari.® 

Not being concerned with works that merely furnish one 
or two entries on Sicilians, or a passing mention of a 
Sicilian within another entry, attention is directed towards 
those works that have treated Sicily/Sicilians with some 
substance or with some sense of "intent".* Sicilians make 
a notable showing in a wide range of works, from Riyad 
al-nufus *° of al-Maliki (d. 449/1057) to Tabagat 
al-lughawiyyin*’ of al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505). 

One very important note must be made here concerning the 
definition of "Sicilian". Does the term apply to those who 
bear the nisba, either in his own times or in the pages of 
later (and often very much later) historical documents? 
al-Magrizi (d. 845/1142) records the names of several 
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*12 whose genealogies 


scholars in his Kitab al-mugatta 
include the nisba "Sicilian", being sons or grandsons of 
Sicilians. The subjects of some of these entries were born 
either in Egypt (Muhammad b.M. b. Abi al-Fadl (d. 692/1293) 
or in Syria (Muhammad b. Makki b. Abi al-Dhikr (d. 699/1300) 
and most probably never saw the island. At least there is 
no information in their biographies that would indicate so. 
al-Safadi (d. 765/1363) records in his al-Wafi bi 
al-wafayat'* the name of Sulayman b. Mahmid (d. 623/1226) 
who bears the nisba "al-Siqilliyy" as well as "al-Baghdadi". 

It is quite obvious that neither al-Safadi nor 
al-Maqrizi had any intention of presenting these figures as 
Sicilians no more than Amari did when he compiled their 
notices into his Biblioteca. In the case of the two 
medieval historians, their intention was to provide as 
complete a genealogy as possible, showing that their roots 
go back to Sicily -- or maybe these figures were simply 
still known by the nisba "Siqilliyy". In the case of Amari, 
he sought to gather everything in existence that might have 
some historical value in reconstructing the history of 
Muslim Sicily. 

As it turns out, Amari's compilation of all things 
"Siqilliyy" into his Biblioteca has allowed to see the 
repetition of this nisba within the entries of several 
Egyptian scholars of the sixth/twelfth centuries to 
seventh/thirteenth centuries, thus allowing him to deduce 
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patterns of migration from Sicily to Egypt in earlier times, 
particularly during the Fatimid period, as we have now come 
to know. And yet this same compilation of all things 
"Siqilliyy" can be deceiving, for the nisba can apply to 
people who have had absolutely no connection with the island 
in any way, shape or manner, and cannot in any way be 
considered "Sicilian". Therefore, the process of 
association can be misleading if not treated carefully. 

Apart from the nisba "Siqilliyy" which, for obvious 
reasons, applies more to Sicilians outside of Sicily -- in 
time and in place -- than those native Sicilians who spent 
their lives or most of their lives on the island, are the 
city or regional nisbas which are more precise and less 
misleading. "“al-Mazari", "al-Kirkanti", "al-Ballanubi", 
"al-Buthayri", and "al-Atrabansi" are nisbas for scholars 
from Mazara, Agrigento, Villanova, Butera and Trapani. 

In reading through the pages of biographies, either 
compiled in BAS or CA, or in recently edited works, one 
begins to take notice of certain names that appear 
repeatedly. Unlike the situation when one is dealing with 
areas of the Islamic Empire like Baghdad, Cairo, or even 
al-Andalus (Spain), one finds comparatively few names and 
little biographical or historical information. 

One of the major problems is death dates: when did a 
given subject die, or when was he born? When and how long 
did he reside in Sicily? Two of the most prolific 
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biographers of Sicilians, “Iyad b. Musa (d. 544/1149), 
author of Tartib al-madarik'* and ‘Imad al-din 
al-Isfahani (d. 598/1202), author of Kharidat al-qasr ** 
rarely give death dates. One can often estimate, however, 
by generation (tabaqa), as is the case with “Iyad, or 
sometimes by a piece of information pertaining to some 
occasion, as occurs frequently with ‘Imad al-din. 

What emerges from the list of eminent Sicilians from the 
extant pages of Arabic bio-bibliography is, -- excluding 
those figures who may bear the nisba "Siqilliyy" only, or 
whose entry may include a brief statement as to who or what 


he was 7° 


—- three categories of "Sicilians" or those who 
were associated, in the eyes of the Arab historians, with 
the island. This classification will show how problematic 
it is to define "Sicilian" and how lacking the sources are 


in this genre of historiography: 


1) Scholars who have come to the island in some 
official capacity, or for some political or 
professional reason, but whose stay is hardly 
long enough to make them "Sicilian" but who 
nonetheless contributed to the growth of 
Arabo-Islamic culture in Sicily. For example: 
a) Asad b. al-Furat (d. 213/828), eminent Maliki 

lawyer and judge of Kairouan; appears in most 
sources that treat Sicily. Heavily 


responsible for convincing the Aghlabid amir 
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Ziyadat-Allah (201-223/817-838) to undertake 
"jihad" in Sicily, he died during the first 
year of the campaign. 


b) Ibn al-Kahhala (d. 456/1064), prolific Maliki 
lawyer, judge, companion of Sahniin ** (d. 
240/854), was appointed qadi of Sicily in 
281/894 and remained there until his death. 


c) Ibn Rashig (d. 456/1064), prolific North 
African scholar and poet, and one of the most 
important literary theorists and critics in 
Arabic literature, came to Sicily and resided 
at Mazara until his death under the patronage 
of the local ruler, Ibn Mankut. Historians 
generally disagree on dates, but we know his 
stay in Sicily was a matter of a few 
years. 


2) Scholars who were Sicilians by birth but who 
left the island at a very early age, or who 
spent the greater part of their lives outside of 


Sicily. For example: 


a) ‘Umar b. al~Makki (d. 501/1108), lawyer, 
traditionist, eminent linguist, left Sicily 
during the turbulent years of the 
mid-fifth/eleventh century and migrated to 
Tunis where he excelled as judge and preacher. 


b) Muhammad b. Abi al-Faraj_al-Mazari (d. 
5112/1118), eminent linguist and 
belle-lettrist, born in Sicily, educated in 
North Africa who spent much of his 
professional life in the East: Baghad, 
Khurasan, India and Isfahan (where he died). 


c) Ibn Zafar (d. 565/1170), Arab scholar and 
polygraph, born in Sicily, raised in Mecca 
and died in Hamat, Syria. Cited in a large 
number of sources, he is connected with many 
disciplines, (Quranic exegesis (tafsir); 
literary criticism (al-naqd al-adabi), 
jurisprudence (figh), philosophical theology 
(al-kalam), poetry, linguistics, and is well 
traveled.**® al-Qifti (d. 646/1248) reports 
that he traveled to Sicily in 554/1159 and 
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there wrote Sulwan al-Muta‘’,’”° a work of 
the "furstenspiegle" type for the local 
rulers. 


3) Those eminent Sicilians who were born, educated 
and lived their lives in Sicily: 
a) Abu Bakr b. al-‘Abbas (d. 425/1034, 
jurisconsult, studied the Mudawwana of 


Sahnin, specialist on inheritence laws 
(°ilm al-—fara'id). 


c) Ibn al-Birr (d. 460/1068),7' grammarian, 
went East for his education and returned to 
Sicily; was patronized by Ibn Manqut, local 
ruler of Mazara; scholar and critic of the 
poet al-Mutanabbi, and responsible for 
transmission of the famous al-Sihah of 
Jawhari; was forced to leave the provincial 
Mazara for the more worldly atmosphere of 
Palermo due to his predilection for alcoholic 
beverages, and 

d) Muhammad al-Tubi (d. 475/1082), grammarian, 
secretary of the chancery, specialist in 
epistolography (‘ilm al-tarassul), 
physician, a poet of high caliber. 

The above ten figures are typical -- but by no means 
exhaustive -- of the list of "Sicilian" scholars extracted 
from the various biographical histories.”? Names that 
fall into the first category are found throughout much of 
the Arab presence in Sicily (214-565/828-1170); the second 
category, in the later period, particularly late Kalbid and 
early Norman period, i.e. 450-550/1058-1155; names of the 
third category, those who cannot be denied the true 
definition of "Sicilian", are particularly rich in the 
fifth/eleventh century, 400-500/1008-1108. 

The listing of these ten figures includes the 
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essential information given by the Arab historians. One can 
imagine the difficulties in trying to reconstzuct 
Arabo-Sicilian intellectual and cultural history on such 
meagre information. The information most abundant pertains, 
as a matter of fact, to those scholars who fall into the 
second category, i.e. the first part of sixth century, and 
whose "Sicilianness" could be viewed as limited or 

doubtful. Much of this is due to their contemporaneity, or 
closer contemporaneity, to sources (relatively late sources 
for our period) that have survived. It is also due, in 
large part, to the travels and residencies of these figures 
in areas more centrally located within the Islamic Empire, 
thus enjoying higher visibility. 

It would not be until al-Maliki's (d. 449/1057) Riyad 
al-nufus fi tabaqat ‘ulama' Qayrawan wa Ifriqiya 7° that 
Sicilians make a substantial showing in Arabic 
bio-bibliography. Although biographical (tabaga) in form 
and intent, the work reads more like a dynastic history 
(Amari classifies it under "Storia" in his BAS). The 
quality of this work, which has been of tremendous value to 
the historian of Sicily and even more so to the historian of 
North Africa, has been cited by modern historians. 74 

One cin extract from Riyad about a dozen names of 
figures who fall into any of the three categories of 
Sicilians. Where its value lies, however, is in the way it 
intricately connects Sicily to North Africa -- intended by 
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the author as the title suggests -- politically and 
culturally. Positions, offices, and appointments are 
carefully recorded. 

The work of the sixth/twelfth. century Raaaliesen 
historian, “Iyad b. Musa (d. 544/1149), Tartib al-madarik, 
supplies the names of twice as many as that of al-Maliki. 
Concentrating on religious scholars, as the title suggests, 
the author's work is proof of the predominance of the Maliki 
school of law in Sicily, as elsewhere in the medieval Muslim 
West. Using the tabaga form, the author sketches the growth 
of Islamic intellectual and religious history in Sicily. 

| The greatest value of this work, in addition to those 
names of scholars and works connected to the various 
branches of Islamic religious sciences, is the broader 
context in which he places his subjects. The meticulous and 
generous information pertaining to the rihla (academic 
journey) undertaken by Sicilians, show us the extent to 
which Sicily was -- at least intellectually -—- in tune with 
the main currents of Islam. In ready ‘Iyad, we deduce 
that Kairouan was, in many ways, a "capital" city to Sicily, 
but that Egypt drew many Sicilians, particularly in the 
study of hadith, Mecca in the study of early Maliki 
scholars, and Iraq (Baghdad) for the study of the more 
"intellectual" sciences, i.e., language, grammar and 
philosophical theology (kalam). 

After al-Maliki's Riyad and ‘Iyad's Tartib, the work 
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of the famous and ubiquitous bureaucrat-historian ‘Imad 
al-din al-Isfahani (d. 598/1202), Kharidat al-qasr wa 
jaridat al—“asr constitutes the most important source for 
reconstructing Islamic culture in Sicily -- if only because 
it draws on and has preserved segments of two works written 
by Sicilian Arabs, now lost: al-Dhurra al-khatira fi 
shu‘ara' al-jazira of Ibn al-Qatta‘® and al-Mukhtar fi 


al-nazm wa_al-nathr li afadil ahl al-‘asr of the 


(Palermo-born) seventh/thirteenth century North African, Ibn 
Bashrun. 75 

Although lacking in essential biographical—historical 
information and negligent in recording death dates, ‘Imad 
al-din lists fifty or so Arab-Sicilian poets with segments 
-- rarely complete poems -- of their work. In addition, he 
very often lists other branches of knowledge with which the 
poet is connected. Jurists, princes, grammarians and 
bureaucrats are all represented. It is the primary source 
for the reconstruction of the literary history of Arab 
Sicily, and has been instrumental, particularly when read 
alongside the two previously mentioned works, in 
understanding the particular features of Arabo-Sicilian 
cultural and material life. 

Among the many works in later Arabic bio-bibliography 
(sixth/twelfth to tenth/sixteenth centuries) that treat 
Sicilians, four are worth mentioning as valuable "secondary" 
primary sources. Each work lists a dozen or so biographies 
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representing the three "categories" listed above and draws 
much from the works just mentioned, and each recording 
information in tune with the intention or theme of the given 
work. 

The voluminous Inbah al-ruwat ‘ala anbah al-—nuhat?® 
of al-Qifti (d. 646/1248) sketches two dozen or so eminent 
"Sicilians" prominent in the "language arts", from Quran 
studies to grammar, prosody, criticism and epistolography. 
Although not always careful with chronology, the author does 
provide ample information on his biographies, i.e. the 
Hnquietic/literaty accomplishments of his subjects. The 
work gives us outstanding proof of the longevity of 
"*Arabiyya" in Sicily, from the first days until the time 
of Frederick II. 

Perhaps the biographies of the best quality of Sicilian 
Arabs are to be found in the rich pages of Ibn Khallikan's 
(d. 681-1248) Wafayat al-a‘yan wa _abna' al—zaman.’”’ A 
Shafi°i jurist whose career was spent between Mamluk Cairo 
and Damascus, his work is a high point of precision, 
universal vision and impartiality in medieval Arabic 
biographical literature. The work "which eoneaiad only 
persons whose year of death the author could ascertain",7”* 
presents well-rounded portraits colored with essential 
historical information and careful observance of isnad 
(authentication of sources). The work reflects the overall 
size and shape of Sicily within the greater context of 
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historical Islam. 

Lastly, Sicilians make notable appearances in two 
biographical works (tabaqa) of a religious nature: 
Ma°alim al-iman fi ma‘rifat ahl al-Qayrawan)?° (3v) of 
Abu Zayd al-Dabbagh (d. 696/1297), later enlarged by Ibn 
Naji (d. 839/1435) and al-Dibaj al-mudhahhab*° by Ibn 
Farhtin (d. 799/1397). Both are "classes" of Maliki scholars 
with emphasis, obviously, to religious sciences, 


jurisprudence, hadith, Quranic studies, etc. 


The third and final genre of Arabic historiography is the 
chronicle and the annals. In the same way that the 
biographical dictionary constitutes the most important 
historical source for the reconstruction of Islamic 
intellectual and religious history, the chronicles and 
annals provide us the basis for the CeachseruSe Ton of 
Islamic political -dynastic history. 

Also, like biographical literature which has a specific 
or intended type (tabagat), as well as a general or 
universal biographical dictionary (like that of Ibn 
Khallikan), so too do the annalistic histories, which have 
specific or intended chronicles (limited to a region, a 
ruler or his reign, an event), as well as universal 
histories arranged in annalistic order (al-Tabari, Ibn 
al-Athir).?? 

Additionally, just as there is not extant in full any 
one complete biographical history devoted exclusively or 
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primarily to Sicily or Sicilians from the vast body of 
Arabic historiography, so too does annalistic historiography 
suffer the same loss in its treatment of Sicily. The 
chronicles of the sixth-century historians, Ibn al-Qatta‘, 

, Abu al-Salt, and Ibn Shaddad have survived in name and 
isolated citations in latter works which draw on them 
frequently, but their loss is again indicative of the 
particular problem of reconstructing Arabo-Islamic 
Sicily.*? 

Finally, just as Sicily is represented in a large number 
of biographical works whose treatment of Sicilians is small, 
secondary and incidental, from earliest works to the end of 
the "classical" period, so too does Sicily find a place ina 
large number of annalistic histories in the same fashion. 
From Futuh al~buldan®* of al—Baladhuri (d. 279/892) to 
Taqwim al-tawarikh** of Hajji Khalifah (d. 1069/1658), and 
Kitab al-mu'nis *° of Ibn Abi-—Dinar (c. after 1069/1658), 
Sicily for the most part is treated in connection with some 
other event, area, or time-frame. 

What Sicily lacks is an eyewitness historian, the 
insider privy to the intricacies of the political and social 
life of the court, an Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), the 
prolific representative of the times in which he lived. Nor 
does it have a history of a regional scope, as Damascus has 
in Ibn ‘Asakir's (d. 571/1175) Tarikh Dimashq. Amari's 
compilation of texts in his Biblioteca, incidental, 
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piece-meal information put together, forms a formidable 
substitution for that one ultimate work. 

Generally speaking, the historical information extracted 
from the chronicles concerning Sicily can be divided into 
four overall themes: first, the transition from early 
Omayyad raiding activity in the Mediterranean to the 
successful Aghlabid campaign on Sicily in 213/827; second, 
the Muslim conquest of the island and its consolidation of 
power; third, the loss of Aghlabid to Fatimid (Shi‘ite) 
control in North Africa and its repercussions on Sicily, and 
fourth, the political deterioration of Islamic Sicily and 
the Norman conquest. 

Out of the dozens of such annalistic histories —- 
universal or locally thematicized -—~- emerge five titles 
whose treatment of Sicily stand out from the rest. They 
stand out in the quantity of information and the attention 
focussed on internal events. Each has a unique style, 
emphasizing different aspects as opposed to the many others 
which merely record facts taken from other historians. 

Tarikh jazirat Sigilliya’® (referred to as "Cronica di 
Cambridge") constitutes, for all intents and purposes, the 
only "primary" source extant -- albeit in part -—- on the 
history of the subject. Amari suggests the author was a 
fourth/tenth-century Christian from Palermo, and most likely 
a secretary in the Kalbid bureaucracy, who records events 
from 197/812 to 353/964.°7 
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Written originally in Greek, the language of the Arabic 
version reveals either a non-native author or translator, or 
a writing in some form of colloquial Arabic (i.e., verbs 
that precede their plural subjects do not remain in the 
singular but are conjugated in the plural), which is 
extremely unusual. | 

The text reads very much like a diary of military events 
with little detail. The event is recorded with little in 
the way of “cause and effect." What is most valuable is the 
narration of the fall of each city and town in Sicily into 
the hands of the Arabs, allowing us to trace the direction 
of their movement. Battles are recorded, showing which 
cities resisted and to what extent. 

The author is objective in recording events, as Amari 
observed. The work has little value in reconstructing 
Isiamic institutions, especially in the Aghlabid period. 

The author seems interested only in military activity, 
either between Arab and Berber, or Arab and Byzantine, etc. 
One can thus conclude that the job of the author was 
"logging" military events with little sense of history (with 
bureaucratic duty perhaps), as "history" writing was 
obviously not his intent nor scope. 

I£ Cronica di Cambridge constitutes our most 
un-"historical" source for reconstructing the history of 
Islamic Sicily, then Ibn al-Athir's (d. 630/1235) al-Kamil 
fi_al-tarikh** is undoubtedly our most "historical". The 
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one hundred pages in BAS, extracted from the voluminous 
work, that deal directly or indirectly with Sicily from the 
year 31/650 to 626/1229, is the best source for the 
reconstruction of the political-dynastic history of our 
“subject. 

Its author -- a true historian in every sense of the 
word -— lived during the time of Frederick II whose reign in 
Sicily saw both the preservation and cultivation of the last 
vestiges of Arabo-Islamic civilization in Sicily, and the 
first large-scale attempt as official Norman policy to rid 
the island of Muslims once and for all. In spite of the 
distance of two centuries between Ibn al-Athir and direct 
Arab control of the island, the extracts from al—-Kamil can 
stand independent from the rest of the extant annalistic 
histories. This is due not only to the quantity of 
information, but to the quality of his history as well. 

In addition to military activity, the author gives 
accounts of political personalities and their reigns, 
attempting to place people and events into a wider 
historical perspective. 

“On the reign of Abu al—-‘Abbas in Africa; 
he was cultivated, sensible, and brilliant 
in dialectics, in whose time the Shi‘ite 
“Abdallah rose to power." 

His language is clear and direct, and each piece of 
information (khabar) is followed out to its logical 
conclusion. His frequent use of the phrase (wa sababu 
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dhalika) (and the reason for this...) attests to his 
interest in the causes of an event as well as its effects. 
He is not a slave to rigid chronological order, as many 
other annalistic historians tend to be. In recording the 
loss of the island to the Normans in 484/1091, for example, 
he seeks his explanation in returning to events of one 
hundred years ago (388//998), with the deterioration within 
the Kalbid system of the hereditary process of rulership. 

Apart from a few formulaic invectives (On the Norman 
takeover, "May God damn them"), Ibn al-Athir writes 
objectively. Aghlabids, Fatimids, Kalbids and even Normans, 
are treated justly. Their failures as well as their 
successes, their good and bad qualities are treated with 
balance. In the later years, he grows more and more 
prolific on relations between Muslims and Christians on an 
"international" scale, giving details on truces and 
alliances, made and broken, and less on the internal 
situation in Sicily, which is understandable in light of the 
deteriorating situation and the emergence of the Normans, 
the chaos of which must certainly have interrupted 
communication, thus making historical documentation more 
problematic. 

Although seemingly well documented, al-Kamil rarely 
states its primary sources. On the other hand, as a source 
for later historians, its presence is constant, testimony to 
its intrinsic value as a work of "history". 
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As the title states, al-Kamil strives at being a 


universal history, while Kitab al-Bayan al-mughrib fi akhbar 


al-maghrib wa al-Andalus *° 
the Muslim West (North Africa, Spain, etc.). The late 


is a work on the history of 


seventh-century Marrakesh historian, Ibn ‘Idhari (d. 
690/1291), begins his chronical history with events of 
33/652 to 573/1177. His treatment of Sicily commences with 
early Umayyad raids on the Mediterranean island and ends 
with Norman military activity in North Africa. Most of his 
accounts on Sicily are, for that matter, restricted to 
military activity. Details are given concerning 
Muslim-Christian battles, but the circumstances around which 
one comes to or is removed from power, for example, are 
usually omitted, i.e.: 

In 273, the citizens of Palermo revolted 

against Sawada b. Muhammad, the ruler of 

Sicily as well as against his brother and 

some of his men. They sent them back to 

North Africa in chains. The residents of 

the country (al-balad) agreed upon Abu 

al-‘Abbas b.°Ali and made him their 

governor. 

If the anonymous author of Cronica is conspicuously 
absent in his writing and Ibn al-Athir objective and 
balanced, then Ibn ‘°Idhari is very much the biased 
historian. Rooting all the way for the Muslim, he views the 
Christian as the constant enemy, very often labeled 


"al-mushrik" (the polytheist). Unlike most other 
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historians, Ibn ‘Idhari uses the term jihad (holy war) 
liberally when discussing Muslim offensives -- even those 
undertaken for the sole purpose of sacking a town. 

In spite of its biased tone, there is a cohesion to Ibn 
‘Idhari's treatment of Sicily. His historical sense of 
Islamic Sicily is based upon a world view of Dar al-Islam 
vs. Dar al-Harb (the Muslim vs. non-Muslim worlds). It was 
a point where both worlds confronted each other, and where 
ultimately one was the winner and the other the loser. 

The eighth/fourteenth-century bureaucrat-historian, 
Shihab al-din al-Nuwayri (d. 732/1332), wrote "a vast 
encyclopedia" with "all the knowledge that was indispensable 
for a first-class scribe..."*° His work, the fourth 
source, Nihayat al-arab fi funtn al-adab *' draws heavily 
from Ibn al-Athir. In his treatment of Sicily, a large part 
of the information is taken from al—Kamil, but it is usually 
presented in briefer accounts or paraphrasing. The use of 
the phrase "wa sababu dhalika" ('and the r¢gason for that') 
is not as frequent and when it does appear, it comes from 
Ibn al-Athir. He is careful with detail but not with "cause 
and effect". 

In the same tradition as the other historians, the 
author begins his treatment with early Umayyad raids in the 
first Islamic century, and records events up to and 
including the Norman conquest of the island some four 
hundred years later. al-Nuwayri observes a rigid dynastic 
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structure. It is at this point where he differs greatly 
from Ibn al-Athir. In comparing the two, particularly in 
the later Kalbid period (340/951-444-1052), al-Nuwayri views 
events in terms of rulership, "“dhikr wilayat"...('on the 
rulership of...'). Whereas Ibn al-Athir sees events in 
Sicily on a more international level, i.e., Muslim/Christian 
relations, al-Nuwayri sees them more as a part of the 
dynastic process of Islamic civilization. Thus, Sicilian 
events are always recorded in close connection with events 
in North Africa and Egypt. 

Contrary to what one might expect from our fifth source, 
Kitab al-‘ibar, its author, the renowned Ibn Khaldun (d. 
809/1406) offers little in the way of new information, but 
merely restates che facts heretofore known. His treatment 
of Sicily is in strict association, as has been the norm 
throughout medieval Arabic historiography, with the history 
of North Africa, particularly with the Aghlabid dynasty. *? 

Writing four centuries after the fall of Sicily to the 
Normans and two centuries after Frederick II began his 
campaign to evacuate the Muslims from Sicily, Ibn Khaldun 
cannot be considered, in any sense of the word, a primary 
source. One would not expect, therefore, anything new in 
the way of information. By his time, Sicily had long 
returned to Christendom and was only a memory to the Muslim 
of the fourteenth century. 

In the light of the famous introduction to his universal 
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history, al-Muqaddima, one might expect nonetheless 
something more in his treatment of Sicily. His language is 
more technical and precise, and his presentation of facts is 
orderly, well thought out, and succinct. Yet the substance 
of his "history" is far weaker than that of Ibn al-Athir, 
the historian from whom Ibn Khaldun borrows heavily. 
Granted that the latter is closer in time to the events in 
question, both seem to have access to the same sources. 
Whereas Ibn al-Athir attempts to understand the hows and 
whys of Islamic Sicily, Ibn Khaldun seeks to place it in his 
general scheme of things Islamic. 

Above all, Kitab al-‘ibar is most valuable to us 
insofar as it reflects the extent to which ninth and 
tenth-century Sicily had been a part of the great 
civilization of medieval Islam and that the memory of it was 
still alive in the consciousness of Muslims of centuries 


later. 


2. Modern Historiography 


The interest in the history of Arabo-Islamic Sicily in 
modern scholarship was stimulated by political events and 
intellectual currents of nineteenth century Italy, 
specifically in the person of Michele Amari (1803-1889) who 
laid the foundation for much of our knowledge and 
understanding of this obsure period of human civilization. 

This is not to say that Italy, prior to this time, did 
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not have a tradition of Arabic and Islamic studies. Yet it 
must be noted that the Sicilian historian and patriot 
brought his subject into its proper place in modern 
historiography. The contemporary Italian Islamist, 
Francesco Gabrieli, states that Amari "internationalized" 
the subject. *? 

Before discussing and evaluating his monumental 
contribution to the history of Islamic Sicily, a brief 
account of his professional life is essential.** That no 
historical work after him has not been tremendously 
dependent upon nor influenced by his work justifies such an 
account. 

Born July 8, 1806 in Palermo, Sicily, Amari's formative 
years witnessed the Sicilian struggles for independence from 
the "foreign rulership" of Bourbon Naples. Throughout all 
of Italy, in fact, Italian nationalism was on the rise with 
the ultimate goal of unifying the Italian lands, a goal that 
would be realized at the peak of the "Risorgimento" in 1861. 

In 1837, after a devastating plague that struck Palermo, 
Amari was "transferred" to Naples as his true sentiments 
came to be better known. While in exile his hatred for the : 
Bourbons increased. On the other hand, his access in Naples 
to the Angevin archives allowed him to complete his study on 
the war of the Sicilian Vespers (Storia del Vespro) which 
was published in 1842. 

His return to Palermo did not last long, for upon the 
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publication of his book which the government banned, Amari 
was again suspended from office and transferred to Naples. 
Fearing imprisonment, he escaped to Paris where he 
established constant contact with Sicilian and other 
European intellectuals. 

The publication and translation of Ibn Khaldun's 
segments on Aghlabid North African and Sicilian history from 
his Kitab al-‘Ibar by Noél de Vergers in Paris, 1841, 
inspired Amari to learn Arabic so that he could study 
Islamic Sicily. 

Among Amari's early works were a translation of Ibn 
Zafar's Sulwan al-Muta‘® and his Carte comparée. To earn a 
living he took a job cataloguing Arabic codices at the 
Bibliotéque Nationale. His commitments there prohibited his 
participation in the War of 1859, but his political 
activities did not cease. In November of that year, he left 
France for good, following the revolution from Florence. 

With the unification of Italy in 1860, Amari returned to 
Palermo where he met in person for the first time Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, who later named him a minister for Instruction 
and Publications. 

Amari's contribution to the study of Muslim Sicily can 
not be exaggerated.** What is of particular concern here 
are his two monumental works which form the basis for any 
study of medieval Sicily from the ninth through the twelfth 
centuries. 
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The Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula (BAS) is, as mentioned 
above, a compilation of medieval Arabic texts that treat 
Sicily in any shape or manner. It was published in Lipsia 
in 1857, with a first appendix in 1875, and a second in 
1887. The majority of its texts were edited by Amari 
himself. The common thread. of each text within it is 

"Sicily" or "Sicilian" and serves as a valuable substitute 
for that one ultimate source. 

The outstanding complement to BAS is his three-volume 
history, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, on which he 
Started to work in 1843.%*° The work was published in 
stages from 1854 to 1872. Ina letter dated April 2, 1844, 
Amari writes: 

"IT set out to write the history of Sicily in 
the Middle Ages since the Muslim invasion; 
and now I have begun to study Arabic and the 
historical sources relevant to this period. 
I hope that my familiarity with the subject 
and the zeal which I have for my country 
compensates for the qualities which I lack 
to undertake such an enterprise in which one 
must reconstruct an edifice of thousands of 
stones which are scattered and hidden."*’ 

It would be too long and involved a task to treat SMS 
here. It is a sweeping, comprehensive survey of Arabo- 
Islamic civilization in Sicily throughout a span of five 
centuries, from early Umayyad raids to Charles d'Anjou's 
expulsion of Islam and the Arabs from Sicily. Not only did 
Amari use all the Arabic texts before him, from geographies, 


biographies, and chronicles to poems and diplomatics, but 
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drew heavily, as well, from Latin and Greek sources. Also, 
his use of coins, monuments, inscriptions and other sources 
of history all play a major role in the making of SMS.** 

The completion of SMS contributed to the shape of the 
modern scholar's general understanding of an historical era 
theretofore unknown. If the BAS laid the foundation, SMS 
was the structure. An embellishment later added would be 
provided by the publication of Centenario della Nascita di 
Michele Amari in 1910. This work is a collection of 
articles that deal with subjects direct or peripheral to 
Medieval Islamic Sicily, including Arabic texts theretofore 
unknown or unedited. Up to this point, it could be —- and 
has been —- justificably stated that everything has been 
said of Islamic Sicily.** 

The study of Muslim Sicily has been continued in a 
variety of works of various themes. It is imperative to 
bear in mind the tremendous influence the work of Amari had 
on them. For the sake of convenience, the post—Amari 
histories that deal primarily or secondarily with Sicily in 
the Muslim period are grouped into three categories: 
regional histories; Italian Arabo-Islamic scholarship; and 


the survey histories. 


1. Regional Histories: First of all, what is meant by 
"regional" histories are those works whose "intent" or 
"scope" was not Islamic Sicily, but other historical 
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subjects that connect very closely with it. 
a) Byzance et les Arabes °° by the Russian 

medievalist, A. Vasiliev, is a comprehensive study of 
relations between the Arabs and Byzantine on both the 
eastern and western fronts, with a constant eye on 
Baghdad. As the title states, the focus of 
Vasiliev's treatment on Sicily is the role it played 
between the two regional "superpowers". Drawing 
heavily from both the primary sources as well as from 
Amari, his value to us is in the Byzantine 


perspective from which Sicily is seen. 


b) Jules Gay's earlier work, Italie Méridionale et 
l'Empire Byzantin,®’ draws basically on the same 
sources as the later Vasiliev, and thus the 
information on Sicily is quite similar. Much of this 
consists of military encounters, alliances and 
diplomatic relations. Whereas Vasiliev places Sicily 
in an overall Islam-Byzantium perspective, Gay ties 
Sicily into the political events of southern Italy. 
The value of this work to this study is the emphasis 
Gay places on the intricate and intriguing alliances 
into which the Arabs of Sicily entered with the 


various warring factions of southern Italy. 
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¢) M. Talbi's more recent L'Emirat Aghlabid*? is an 
indepth study of one dynasty, the Aghlabids, and 
their role in Islamic, North African, and medieval 
Mediterranean history in the third/ninth century. His 
book gives excellent accounts on individual reigns, 
vivid portrayals of political personalities, and the 
inner dynamics of the history of his subject. His 
work makes an excellent case for the close 
Sicilian-Kairouan connection. 
Talbi draws on Amari frequently, but one notices less 
reliance on and more independence from Amari, 
particularly in reading the sources. Not only does 
he not take everything Amari says at face value, but 
on occasion questions Amari's interpretations. He 
rejects, for example, Amari's reading Sicilian desire 
for autonomy in several events, the details of which 
have been discussed previously. The fact that Amari 
was Sicilian and Talbi is Tunisian is important to 
the differences in interpretation, but it 
nevertheless brings to the surface one of the most 
provocative and stimulating aspects of medieval 


* Sicily. 


2. Italian Arabo-Islamic Scholarship: As stated earlier, 


Italian "Orientalism" did not begin with Amari, and likewise 
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it has not ended with him. Nor is the sum and substance of 
Italian Oriental scholarship limited to the study of Islamic 
Sicily.** Indeed, the two Italians whom I discussed here 
have made their scholarly reputations on topics in classical 
Arabic literature. 

The tradition of Amari is carried out in Italian 
scholarship through the writings of Francesco Gabrieli and 
Uniberto Rizzitano. Gabrieli's work includes an in-depth 
study of the Sicilian poet, Ibn Hamdis,** in addition to 
several articles of a general, descriptive nature, focussing 
on various aspects of Islamic culture in broad terms. 
Rizzitano, on the oiss hand, has made greater efforts in 
particularizing different facets of medieval Muslim Sicily. 
His articles include sketches of political and intellectual 
figures, as well as focussed discussions on religious, 
political and cultural topics.** He has also published a 


comprehensive survey of Arabic Literature in Sicily. 


3. Survey Histories: Several works have been written 
recently in the Arab world on the civilization of Islamic 
Sicily. Two are worth mentioning. The third listed below 


is the most comprehensive study written in English to date. 


a) Ihsan ‘Abbas's al-‘Arab fi Sigilliya®® is 
without doubt the most comprehensive work written on 
Arab Sicily in modern Arabic. The book begins with 
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an historical account, drawing heavily from Amari, as 
‘well as the primary sources, but adding little to 
what was already said in SMS and CA. The second part 
of the book deals with the literary history of Arab 
Sicily. It is a comprehensive study but does not 
address itself to all the problems particular to our 


era. 


b) A.T. al-Madani's al-Muslimiin fi jazirat-Siqilliya wa 
janub Italia *’ is a survey history written for the 
modern Arab scholar. al-Madani is faithful to the 
primary sources, and draws on Amari for guidance in 
drawing a general picture of events. His work adds 
nothing new to what has been said, but merely states 
the general facts in Arabic. 

c) Aziz Ahmad's History of Islamic Sicily*®* is a 

survey of Arabo-Islamic civilization in Sicily. The 

author, too, draws heavily from Amari-- more than one 

might expect-—- and his reading of the primary sources 
is unimaginative. The work is highly apologetic in 
nature, tone and structure, and offers nothing new to 

a serious student of medieval Sicily in the Muslim 

period. As an introduction to a novice, the book is 


adequate. 
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NOTES 


1. For a list of lost works, see Michele Amari, Storia dei 
Musulmani_ in Sicilia, 2 ed. published with notes and edited 
by C.A. Nallino (Catania, 1939): I, pp. 37-43. 


2. The fact that the later historian Yaqlit draws heavily 

from Ibn Hawgal in his Mu‘jam al-buldan, one of the best 

works of its kind, attests to the importance of this work. 
Yaqut, BAS (11), pp. 105-27. 


3. Ibn Hawqal, BAS (4), pp. 4-11. Ibn Hawqal's work is an 
expansion of Abu Ishaq al-Farisi al—Istakhari's al-Masalik 
wa al~mamalik. It was under this title that his work was 
first published in Leiden. This edition was reedited and 
published under the title Surat al-ard. See the 
introduction to Surat al—ard (Beirut: Manshirat dar maktabat 
al-hayat), p. 6. 


4. Two modern works have made excellent use of this source: 
Michele Amari, Carte Compar@e de la Sicile Moderne avec la 
Sicile au XII siécle (Paris: typ. de Henri Plon, 1859); and 
Gaetano M. Columbo, "Per la Topografia Antica di Palermo," 
in Centenario della Nascita di Michele Amari II (Palermo: 
Stabilimento Tipografico Virzi, 1910), pp. 395-426. 


5. al-Idrisi, BAS (7), pp. 14-74. 
6. Ibn Jubayr, BAS (10), pp. 76-104. 


7. For a good study on the biography as a historical source, 
see Richard Bulliet, "A Quantitative Approach to Medieval 
Muslim Biographical Dictionaries," Journal of Economic and 


Social History of the Orient 13 (1970). 


8. Eugenio Griffini, "Nuovi Testi Arabo-Siculi," in 
Centenario Amari I, pp. 364- 448; Edmond Fagnan, “Nouveaux 
Textes Historiques Relatifs a l'Afrique du Nord et a la 
Sicilie," in CA II, pp. 35-114; and Hassen Husny 
Abdal—Wahab, "Contribution a l'histoire de l'Afrique du Nord 
et de la Sicilie," in CA II, pp. 426-94 


9. Both BAS and CA compile all texts no matter how few or 
insignificant their citations of "Sigilliyy" are. [e.g. 
Amari includes the entire biographical notice of Ibn Juljul, 
the Andalusian physician, from Ibn Abi Usayba's Tabaqgat 

al-attiba', in which the author mentions a student of Ibn 
Juljul whose genealogy included al-sigilliyy. See Ibn Abi 
Usayba, BAS (66), pp. 619-623. 
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10. al-Maliki, BAS (28), pp. 176-95. 
11. al-Suytti, BAS (76), pp. 670-8. 
12. al-Maqrizi, BAS (74), pp. 661-9. 
13. al-Safadi, BAS (72), pp. 657-8. 


14. “Iyag Ibn Musa, Tartib al-madarik wa tagrib al-masalik 
li ma‘rifat a°lam madhhab Malik (5 vols.). ed. by Ahmad 


Bakir Mahmtid — (Beirut: Dar Maktabat al-Hayat, 1968). 


15. °Imad al-Din al- ~Isfahani, Kharidat al-gqasr wa jaridat 


al-‘asr: gism shu‘ara' al-maghrib, ed. Muhammad 
al-Marziqi et al.(Tunis: al—Dar al-ttnisiyya li al-nashr, 


1966); BAS (63), pp. 579-612. 


16. Some examples of this are the following: "Abu 
“Abd-allah b. al~Bana', jurisconsult and ascetic from 
Sicily," (Tartib II. p. 716); and "Ibn al-Qabila, Sicilian, 
among the jurisconsults of Sicily," (Tartib II, p. 801). 


17. Sahnun (d. 240/854), the most eminent lawyer-scholar of 
3/9th century North Africa, is the author of al—Mudawwana, a 
treatise on Malik's al-Muwatta’. Both Sahntin and his work 
are extremely influential in Arabo-Sicilian religious and 
legal studies. See his notice in Tartib I, pp. 585-626. 


18. For an excellent summary on his life and work, see Ch. 
Bouyahia, "Ibn Rashiq," in EI*, pp. 903-4. 


19. Umberto Rizzitano, "Ibn Zafar," in EI’, p. 970. 

20. Ibn Zafar, Sulwan al-Muta‘® (ossiano Conforti 

Politici), versione italiana di Michele Amari a Cura di 
Paolo Minganti, (Palermo: S.F. Flaccovio, 1973). 

21. See U. Rizzitano, "Ibn al-Birr," EI*, p. 738. 

22. In all, I have collected about sixty names whose 
biographies have from barely adequate to fairly substantial 
information. 


23. The appearance of this in BAS has already been cited. A 
later edition was published (ed. H. Mu'nis) in Cario, 1953. 


24. See Amari, SMS I, pp. 67-8., and Ibrahim Hafsi, 
"Recherches sur le genre "Tabaqat" dans la litterature Arabe 
III," Arabica, tome XXLV, fasc. 2 (1977), p. 166. 
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25. SMS I, p. 41. 


26. This work was abridged by Shams al-din al—Dhahabi (d. 
748/1347), Mukhtasar kitab al—-anbah and appears in BAS (69) 
as such. It was later re-edited by M. Abu al-Fadl Tbrahim 
(Cairo, 1950). 


27. This work was first edited by de Slane in 1839; a second 
edition was completed by M. “Abdal-Hamid in Cairo, 1984; and 
a more recent one was done by Ihsan- ‘Abbas in Beirut, 

1968. An English translation by de Slane is also available. 


28. J. Fuck, "Ibn Khallikan," in EI*, pp. 832-3.. This 
brief article gives an excellent account of the life, career 
and scholarship of this illustrious historian. 


29 Abu Zayd al-Dabbagh, Ma‘alim al-iman fi ma‘rifat ahl 
al-qayrawan (3v.), Cairo, 1968. 


30 Ibn Farhun, al-Dibaj al-mudhahhab fi ma‘rifat a “yan 


ulama' al-madhhab. 


31 For some very good introductory works which treat the 
development and role of the chronicle in Arabic historical 
literature, see: H.A.R. Gibb, "Tarikh", Studies on the 
Civilization on Islam (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1962); Donald P. Little, An Introduction to Mamluk 
Historiography (Weisbaden: F. Steiner, 1970); and F. 


Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography (Leiden, E.J. 
Brill, 1952). All of these present good discussions on 
biographical literature as well. 

32 SMS I, pp. 7-43. 

33 al-Baladhuri, BAS (24), pp. 161-2. 

34 Hajji Khalifa, BAS (55), p. 524. 

35 Ibn Abi Dinar, BAS (56), pp. 525-540. 

36 "“Tarikh jazirat siqilliya", BAS (27), pp. 165-176. 


37 Amari gives a brief history and description of the text 
upon which he bases his assumptions. See SMS I, pp. 66-7. 


38 Ibn al-Athir, BAS (35), pp. 214-314. For the full 
edited text, see Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al—-tarikh, ed. 
C.J. Tornberg (Leiden, 1867-74). On the compilation (or 
structure) of al—Kamil in BAS, Amari states: 
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"Invece di scompartire gli estratti d'Ibn al-Athir in 
paragrafi (fasl) come ho fatto degli altri, sequird la 
naturale divisione del Kamil, cio@ gli anni dell'egira. 
Ove l'autore fa capitali a parte per la Sicilia, ne 
trascrivero i titoli. Ov'ei narra gli avvenimenti della 
Sicilia nel capitolo "‘iddat hawadith" che pone alla 

fin di ogni anno, accennero questo con le iniziali." 
(BAS, p. 214, fn.1). © 


39 Ibn ‘Idhari, BAS (44), pp. 352-375. A translated 
version into French was done by E. Fagnan, Histoire de 


l'Afrique et de l'Espagne, Algiers, 1950. Amari, in 
compiling this work into BAS, states: 


",..come negli estratti di Ibn al-Athir, dividerd ad 
anni non a paragrafi..." (BAS, p. 352). 


40 D. Little, An Introduction to Mamluk Historiography, p. 


41 al-Nuwayri, BAS (48), pp. 423-459. 


42 Ibn Khaldtn, BAS (50), pp. 460-508. On this 
compilation, Amari writes: 


"nel dare gli estratti di questa grande opera 
appartenenti alla Sicilia, sequiro l'ordine in cui si 
trovano ch'é diverso dall'ordine dei tempi". 


The sections dealing with the Aghlabids and Sicily have been 
extracted and published by Noel desVergers, Akhbar dawlat 


bani _al-Aghlab bi Ifriqiya wa Siqilliya wa baqiyat akhbar 
Sigqilliya, with a French translation and introduction, 


Histoire de l'Afrique sous la dynastie des Aghlabides et de 


la Sicilie sous la domination musulmane. (Paris, 1841). 


43 Francesco Gabrieli, La Stroiografica Arabo-Islamica in 
Italia (Napoli: Guida Editore, 1975), p. 


44 For a more complete study on his life and work, see G. 
Siragusta, "Michele Amari" in CA I, pp. ix-xliv. 


45 For a complete list of his work, see G. Salvo Cozzo, 
"Le Opere a Stampa di Michele Amari" in CA I, pp. xlvii 
—ceviii 

48 For this study the second edition was used, edited with 
notes by C.A. Nallino, published in Catania in 1939. The 
most recent reprint is, Michele Amari, Storia dei Musulmani 
di Sicilia (Catania: Romeo Prampolini, 1971). 
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47 Siragusa, in CA, pp. xxxvii- xxxviii. 


48 Michele Amari, Le Epigrafi Arabiche di Sicilia, edited 
by F. Gabrieli (Palermo: S.F. Flaccovio, 1971). 


49 Marius Canard in Introduction to A. Vasiliev, Byzance et 
les Arabes (Bruselles: Institut de Philogie et d'Historie 
Orientale, 1935-50), p. ; 


50 Ibid. 


Sl Jules Gay, L'Italie meridionale et l'Empire Byzantin 
(depuis l'avénement de Basile 1 jusqu'a la prise de Bari par 


less normands 867-1071), (Paris, 1904). 


52 Mohamed Talbi, L'Emirat Aghlabide 184-296 (Paris: 
Librairie d'Amerique et d'Orient Adrien Maisonneuve, 1966). 


53 Gabrieli, La Storiografica. 


54 F. Gabrieli, Ibn Hamdis (Mazara, 1948). The diwan of 
this poet was first published by C. Sciaparelli in Rome, 
1897. A more recent edition has been edited by Ihsan 
“Abbas in Beirut, 1960. 


55 Umberto Rizzitano, Storia e Cultura nella Sicilia 
Saracena (Palermo: S.F. Flaccovio, 1975). This volume 
consists of some twenty-nine articles on various facets of 
Islamic Sicily. See also: U. Rizzitano and F. Giunta, Terra 
Senza Crociati (Palermo: S.F. Flaccovio, 1967). 


56 Ihsan ‘Abbas, al-‘arab fi sigqilliya (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif fi misr, 1959). 


57 Ahmad Tawfiq al-Madani, al-Muslimun fi jazirat siqilliya 
wa jantb Iytalia (Algiers, 1969). 


58 Aziz Ahmad, A History of Islamic Sicily, Islamic Surveys 
10, (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1975). 
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